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LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


She? @ majority should be found in the present House of 
Commons to pass a vote of censure or protest against 
an appointment made by Lord Beaconsrigtp is certainly 
surprising. There sometimes appears to be a kind of fatality 
hanging over Prime Ministers which impels them to make 
appointments that call forth more loud-voiced, pungent, 
and effective criticism than half-a-dozen measures of real 
importance awaken. A personal question is always enter- 
taining, and a personal question that affects a Prime 
Minister is more entertaining than any other. The CoLLier 
and Ewelme appointments were blunders that set all the 
world talking under the Guapstoxe Ministry. But ordi- 
narily things are so managed that when the Prime 
Minister makes a blunder some side issue is devised 
as @ loophole of escape, or else the Ministerial 


majority rallies round its chief, looks up in the sky, 


an ly declares that the moon is visibly made of 
green cheese. On Monday night, however, a majority re- 
corded its opinion that a spade must be called a spade, 
and that an indefensible appointment must be censured. 
The reason of this singular occurrence lay apparently in 
the accident that the appointment had been made in defiance 
of the recommendations of a Select Committee; and the 
members of this Committee, without distinction of party, 
were indignant at the contempt with which their recom- 
mendation had been treated. They had embodied in their 
report the suggestion that the head of the Stationery 
Department should know something about stationery ; and 
Lord BeaconsFieLD had chosen to appoint a gentleman 
who had been a clerk in the War Office, and who knew 
aothing about stationery whatever. It so happened that 
this gentleman was the son of a former Vicar of Hughenden, 
who was boldly stated to have been an active elec- 
tioneering supporter of the Premier, and the supposition 
naturally suggested itself that it was in this by hae he 
had found special favour in the eyes of Lord Beacons. 
FIELD. It looked like a job, and the Committee, indignant 
at having their recommendation set aside, found a new 
sting in the thought that private friendship had triumphed 
over the national interests they had striven to defend. 
It was acknowledged that, if =! junior clerk in the 
War Office was to be appointed, Mr. Picorr was in him- 
self as good a junior clerk as could be found. He had been 
Secretary to Lord Norrusrook and Lord Pemproke, and he 
had more recently been Secretary to the Army Promotion 
and Retirement Commission, and he had acquitted himself 
of his various duties in a manner highly creditable to him, 
and very satisfactory to his superiors. But, after all, he was 
a junior clerk in the War Office, and did not know any- 
thing about stationery, and was the son of a Vicar of 
Hughenden. The combination was altogether too much 
for the House. A small number of Conservatives voted 
against the Ministry, many more left the House, and the 
Opposition had the pleasure of dividing for once in support 
of the stronger side. 

It was immediately suggested that, if Lord Bracoys- 
FIELD had still been in the Commons, the result would have 
been different. He would have overawed waverers, and 
silenced opponents. Possibly this may be so; and men 
who ventured to rebel against him behind his back might 
not have been so courageous if he had been there to see 
and hear him. But what is certain is that he would 
have stated his case much better than it was stated for 


him. Since then he has stated his case for himself, and so 
stated it as to have entirely changed the aspect in which 
the appointment presented itself. It is thirty years ago 
that Mr. Picort’s father was at Hughenden, and he left 
the place almost as soon as Lord BeaconsrrE.p entered it. 
So far from being a political supporter of the Premrer, the 
last act of the Vicar before leaving Buckinghamshire was 
to vote against Mr. Lord BEaconsFIELD does not 
even know Mr. Picorr by sight. His name was sub- 
mitted with those of five other Civil servants as men 
who, in the opinion of their superiors, were of equal 
merit, and Mr. Picorr was chosen simply because the 
testimony given in his favour was pre-eminently strong. 
There is not the shadow of a foundation for saying that the 
appointment was what is ordinarily meant by a job. All 
that can be said is that it was extremely unfortunate that 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, when he undertook to defend 
Lord BeaconsrteLpD in the Commons, had not taken the 
trouble to get up his case. It was not only with regard to 
Mr. Picorr himself that Sir Starrorp Nortucore was im- 
perfectly informed. Mr. Hots, who had brought forward 
the motion, triumphantly appealed to recent reforms 
which had been effected in the office, by which an amount 
of no less than 45,000/. in an annual expenditure of 500,000l. 
has been saved, and he attributed this saving to the 
peculiar technical knowledge of Mr. Smiru, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It seemed a triumphant de- 
monstration of the advantage, and even necessity, 
of having the Stationery Office under the control 
of a man who understood stationery. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore virtually accepted the statement, merely throw- 
ing in the name of Mr. Rowianp Winy, one of the junior 
Lords, as that of a humble co-operator in Mr. Swru’s 
achievements. But Lord Beaconsrietp had another tale 
to tell. It is Mr. RowLanp Winn exclusively, a country 
gentleman who knows nothing specially about stationery, 
who has effected all the saving merely by the exercise of 
good sense and persevering industry; and Mr. Swmiru's 
share in the work simply consisted in giving his official 
approval. The fact has been demonstrated that an able 
official, without any technical knowledge, can put the de- 

rtment in the right road, and keep it there; for Lord 

EACONSFIELD has been able to state that there is a prospect 
of saving a further 20,0001. a year through the exertions 
of the untechnical Mr. Winn. There only remains the 
charge that Lord BeaconsrizLp did not obey the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and he himself ventured to 
assume an attitude towards the Committee which Sir 
SrarrorpD Norrucore feared or did not think prudent to 
assume. He boldly declared that with the Executive must 
rest the decision how far the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee are to be adopted. The Committee made many 
recommendations, some of which seemed right and others 
worth trying. As to this particular recommendation, Lord 
BEAconsFIELD thought the Committee wrong. He had the 
responsibility of making the appointment, and he had to 
consider how best to make it in the interests of the public; 
and as he did not agree with the Committee as to the 
necessity of the Controller having technical knowledge, he 
acted on his own view of the matter. 

A line of argument, moreover, was adopted by Mr. Hous, 
and by those who supported him, which in a great measure 
cut away the ground from under their feet. They said that 
the appointment of Mr. Picotr was doubly bad—first, 
because he did not understand stationery, and secondly, 
because he was not an eminent literary man. It appears 
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that the Controllership of the Stationery Department has 
been styled the Deanery of the Civil Service—a sinecure 
given by way of reward to a political writer of bigh re- 

utation, like the last occupant of the post, Mr. Gree. It 
is hard to see how this Deanery theory is consistent with 
the other views of Mr. Hots. It was, in a great measure, 
because Mr. Grec, having been made a Dean, behaved like 
one, that the Committee recommended that a person who 
understood his business should be appointed. Mr. Grea 


came down to his office, signed a few cheques, went | 


home to write his books, and (except that he was ex- 
tremely particular about the mending of pens) left his de- 
partment very much to look out for itself. This was quite 
right inhim. He had undertaken to act like a Dean, 


and not to meddle with stationery, and his only duty was | ro 
, adversary with precious opportunities. 


to turn his literary leisure to good account, a duty which 
all the world knows he fulfilled with admirable punctuality. 
But the Committee thought a Dean of this kind was a 
rather expensive luxury, and that a large amount of national 
money might be saved if the Stationery Department was pro- 
perly looked after. Butif, now that reforms have been made, 
a literary man would do for the Controllership because techni- 
cal knowledge is no longer necessary, then any other man 
will do who deserves to have the reward of a sinecure. 
Either it is necessary to guard the national money or it is 
not. If itis necessary, a Dean will not do; if it is not 
necessary, there is no reason why one kind of merit should 
not be rewarded as well as another. An able public sere 
vant who has shown unusual capacity in an inferior office 
may be most properly selected for one of those strange 
places which a literary Dean can adequately fill. It is odd 
that there should be such a quaint sort of prize in the 
public service; but if it exists, official merit may be 
as good a title to it as any other. If it is merely 
asked whether a junior Civil servant may be properly 
appointed to it over the heads of his seniors, simply 
on the ground of his having shown great capacity, the 
best answer seems to be that this is justifiable if the 
Premier clearly ascertains that the happy junior really 
merits such advancement. There is risk of a job if such 
appointments are made, and there is the risk of the whole 
service stagnating, and zeal altogether decaying, if they 
are not made; and, of the two, the latter risk is the more 
serious. Now that Lord Braconsrietp has cleared up the 
whole matter, it is probable that the House of Commons 
will be asked, and will be very willing, to reconsider its 
decision. Mr. Picorr has resigned his appointment; but 
Lord BraconsrigLp has for the present refused to accept 
his resignation. It may be safely presumed that not only 
the supporters of the Ministry, but also the leaders of the 
Opposition, will concur in thinking that no further obstacle 
ought to be placed in the way of a competent official holding 
a _— which he has obtained exclusively by merit, and to 
= _ he was appointed on grounds entirely unobjection- 


THE WAR. 


HE feebleness of the Turkish resistance exceeds the 
most unfavourable anticipations. Before the begin- 
ning of the campaign, English officers who had known 
Turkey as recent visitors or residents agreed in the opinion 
that the Turkish army was incapable of defending the 
country from a Russian invasion. Although the soldiers 
are well armed, and personally brave, the officers are far 
below the Earopean standard, and the generals seem to be 
appointed without the smallest regard to their qualifica- 
tions. It still seemed possible that the Turks of the pre- 
sent day might display the tenacity in defending strong 
positions which has often in former wars checked the 
advance of Russia. The unaccountable failure of the 
invasion of Armenia encouraged the friends of Turkey to 
hope for similar success in Bulgaria. The unopposed 
passage of the Danube at two different points went 
to dispel illusions; nor was the announcement that 
the Wall of Trajan had been selected as a line of defence 
either credible or encouraging. It now appears that this 
sition also has been already abandoned. It was 
improbable that generals who had. not even attempted to 
impede the passage of the Danube would be inclined to 
meet the enemy in the open field when a considerable 
part of the army had crossed. The rumours of severe 
contests in the neighbourhood of Biela were soon con- 
tradicted ; and the Russians established a civil govern- 
ment without opposition in the central situation of Tirnova. 
Those who entertained the meanest opinion of the efficiency 


of the Turkish army were nevertheless astonished by the 
news of the present week. It could scarcely have been 
supposed that a fortress considerable enough to be oceu- 
pied by a garrison of 6,000 regular troops would capitulate 
after a bombardment of a few hours followed by an 
assault. The garrison of Nicopolis surrendered with all 
the artillery ; and two of the ironclad gunboats, which 


_have never been applied by their former owners to any 


useful purpose, will now furnish the enemy with additional 
means of commanding the river. Among other advan- 
tages to result from the capture of Nicopolis, the Russians 
will be able, by establishing a third bridge, to secure their 
position on the right bank of the river. The frequent 
interruption of the passage at Sistova by storms of wind 
and river floods would have provided a less incapable 


The statement that a Kussian column had passed the 
Balkans was still more surprising. ‘he force appears. 
to have consisted partly of infantry and artillery, though 
the Cossacks, who, as usual, preceded the main body, 
have probably advanced far beyond the present range of 
serious operations. There can be no doubt that the 
passage which has been seized will be held and fortified ;. 
so that the Russian army can, at the pleasure of its. com- 
manders, descend into the plain of Adrianople. The posses- 
sion of a single pass through the hills is analogous 
to the construction of a bridge over the Danube, because 
the invader will now be able to turn the other defiles, if 
there should be a difficulty in forcing them. To unskilled 
observers the conduct of the campaign by the Russian 
generals during the last three weeks seems to indicate both 
skill and vigour. It may be considered certain that the long 
delay on the left bank of the river was caused by the 
necessity of accumulating troops and stores in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the field of operations. According to the 
accounts furnished by newspaper Correspondents, the army 
is in the highest state of efficiency, and it is amply supplied 
with provisions. The rich plains of Bulgaria will furnish 
additional resources, for the Turks appear not to have 
devastated the country in their retreat, except by taking 
with them the greater part of the cattle. ‘he flight of 
the Mahometan inhabitants will leave the Russians sur 
rounded by a friendly population. 

No reliance can be placed on the assurances of the 
Turkish generals that they are taking measures to intercept 
the force which has crossed the Balkans. By this time 
the Russians have probably pushed forward large reinforce- 
ments, and the Turks are not likely to attempt a vigorous 
attack on their communications. More detailed narratives 
of recent movements suggest a suspicion that the Turks 
are panic-stricken by the first successes of the enemy. 
It appears that Nicopolis was taken by assault, and a body 
of Turkish infantry, sufficiently provided with artillery, 
evacuated Tirnova in confusion when it was attacked by 
Russian cavalry, None but military critics are entitled 
to express an opinion on the probable time which may 
be occupied in the campaign, but it may be confidently 
asserted that there is no foundation for the theory that 
the invader is driven by desperation to precipitate his 
advance. His movements so far appear to have been 
prudent as well as daring; and the Russian army in 
Balgaria is much safer from attack since the capture of 
Nicopolis, which has removed all difficulties in the con- 
struction of a third permanent bridge. It would not be 
surprising if the van of the Russian army appeared before 
Adrianople in two or three weeks. It is now understood 
that the Danubian fortresses will be masked during the 
advance of the main army; and perhaps Rustchuk may 
shortly be taken. The dismissal of Anput Kerm comes 
too late, as the fate of the campaign has already been 
determined through his sluggish incapacity. His successor, 
Osman Pasua, will scarcely retrieve the Turkish fortunes. 

The reverses which have undoubtedly been suffered by 
the Russian army in Asia require further explanation. 
The garrison of Bayazid was relieved and enabled to 
retreat in safety when it had been nearly reduced to ex- 
tremity. Both combatants claim a victory on the occa- 
sion, because the Turks remained in possession of the 
ground, while the Russians retired in the direction of their 
own frontier after accomplishing their object. The siege 
of Kars has been raised ; and, unless the Turkish generals 
are grossly negligent, all the damage received will be 
speedily repaired ; but Muxutar Pasna has apparently not 
been able to continue his advance, and the Russian army 
is believed to be in force within a few miles of the town. 
It is extremely unlikely that the enterprise will be aban- 
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doned without another effort to retrieve the first failures of | 


the campaign. There is no reason to suppose that the in- 
vading army has suffered heavy losses, and its original num- 
bers are unknown. On the other hand, intelligence of the 
strength and movements of the Turkish army is collected and 
published from week to week in minute detail by the Times’ 
Correspondent, who appears to be wholly unaware of his 
reckless violation of the laws of hospitality. It cannot be 
doubted that his instructive reports are transmitted 
without delay to the Russian head-quarters, where his 
disparaging estimate of the military qualities of the Turks 
will be less acceptable than his carefully constructed 
muster-rolls. It would not be surprising if the siege of 
Kars were resumed, though the simultaneous advance 
towards Erzeroum will be made, if at all, with the caution 
which late experience has shown to be necessary. No 
trustworthy intelligence has yet been received from the 
Caucasus, where the insurrection will not endanger the 
Russian position in Georgia and Armenia as long as the 
principal road through the mountains remains in Russian 
possession. The efforts of the Circassian tribes may 
perhaps be regarded with indifference, because it is 
certain that the.insurrection will be suppressed as 
soon as the conclusion of peace leaves the Imperial 
Government and the army at leisure. The far- 
fetched conjecture that the Turkish expedition to 
Soukoum Kale was suggested by Russian agents at Con- 
stantinople deserves no serious notice; but a mistake 
was probably committed if any considerable force was 
diverted from the main line of defence in Europe and 


A great war is a game in which loss and gain depend 
wholly on the last general result. ‘The winner sweeps all 
the stakes into his pocket, although he may have previously 
lost a certain number of troops. If Constantinople is 
taken or threatened, the Porte must, in default of foreign 
intervention, submit to any terms of peace which the con- 
queror may impose. Even if Batoum or Kars con- 
tinue to defy hostile attacks, both posts may be ceded 
by compulsion to a victorious enemy. ‘The Grand 
Duke Micuart and his lieutenants are more deeply in- 
terested than the Russian Government in retrieving their 
losses. The Asiatic army will be more sensitive to criti- 
cism and reproach because its ineffective advance and early 
retreat will be contrasted with the brilliant success which 
has thus far characterized the campaign in Bulgaria. The 
Turks, if they avoid unnecessary risks, may perhaps again 
repel attacks on the strong positions with which the coun- 
try abounds. If they understand their business, they will 
not play into the hands of the enemy by unnecessarily as- 
suming the offensive. The strip of Turkish territory still 
held by the Russians is not worth any considerable risk ; 
and it may perhaps be better to leave the Russians in pos- 
session of Ardahan than to incur heavy loss in besieging 
the fortress. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


a4 reply to a question addressed to him by Lord 
Hartincron, Sir Starrorp Norrucore stated on Thurs- 
day evening the present intentions of the Government 
with regard to the conduct of public business. There 
were two points as to which members were naturally 
anxious—what Bills were to be pushed forward, and when 
they were to get away. The second question is not only 
the one of greater personal interest, but is really the more 
important of the two. When it is known at what date the 
Session is to end, it becomes comparatively easy to 
calculate how much business can be despatched in 
the allotted time. As usual, grouse have exercised 
their magical charm, and when shooting begins, Par- 
liament is to rest. It only remains to be known what 
measures the Government thinks it can push through 
before the 12th of August, and the first thing in order to 
ascertain this is to know what measures it is sure it cannot 
h through. Every Ministry divides the slaughter of its 

ills into two batches. It first kills off the Bills which 
no one thinks can be carried in the fag-end of the Session. 
It then kills off the Bills which it alone thought 
could be carried. Sir Srarrorp Norrucote went through 
the preliminary process on Thursday. He straightway 
killed off the Valuation Bills, the Bishoprics Bill, the 
Patent Law Amendment Bill, and the Scotch Poor-law 


Bill, He marked out for future slaughter the Scotch ! 


Roads and Bridges Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, and the 
Factories and Workshops Bill. Mr. Sciater-BoorH was 
allowed the sad privilege of killing his own Metropolitan 
Public Health Bill, and the real list of Government 
measures is now reduced to the Irish Judicature 
Bill, the South Africa Bill, and the Irish and Scotch 
Prisons Bill. These it must and will pass. In ad- 
dition, it will try to pass the Irish County Courts 
Bill, the Scotch Sheriffs’ Courts Bill, and the Summary 
Jurisdiction Bill. It is probably too much to hope that it 
will reaily get these six Bills through before the 12th of 
August. One, or perhaps more, of the three subsidiary 
Bills may have to be sacrificed; and it is not an unreason- 
able supposition that the Bill which affects England, much 
as it is wanted, will be the first to be thrown aside, and 
that the Summary Jurisdiction Bill will be suppressed in 
order that its Scotch or Irish rivals may be offered a chance 
of life. 

There will obviously be very great difficulty in carrying 
out even the modest programme which the Government 
has now adopted. It will indeed ask that Wednesdays, as 
well as Tuesdays, shall henceforth be given up to it; but, 
even with this additional time at its command, it will have 
much difliculty in pushing forward its Bills. There are 
many other things besides Bilis that will demand the 
attention of the House. There are votes to be taken in 
Supply which will raise considerable discussion. There 
are the British Museum vote, the Transvaal vote, and the 
Navy vote; and these are votes which are sare to awaken 
controversy. Then a Royal Warrant is to be issued 
immediately on army promotion and retirement; and 
anything affecting the service and the pecuniary in- 
terest of persons who themselves, or through friends, 
can generally command a hearing, is sure to lead 
to a prolonged debate. Mr. Burr is to have an 
evening for his Irish University Bill. Some decla- 
ration as to the intentions of the Government in 
regard to the war will no doubt be made before Parliament 
disperses, and the Appropriation Bill will give occasion for 
that parting skirmish which is known as a review of the 
Session. Very little time is, therefore, left for the 
Government Bills, and, perhaps with the exception of the 
South Africa Bill and the Summary Jurisdiction Bill, 
they are Bills which it is not easy to push on quickly, 
because they affect local interests too closely. Sir Srar- 
FORD Nortucore hoped to get the Irish Judicature Bill 
through Committee on Thursday night, but he was 
disappointed. It cannot be said that the objections to 
different clauses were altogether idle, for the ArrorNgy- 
GrxeraL accepted several of them. But, as they had 
to be discussed, another day will have to be given to the 
Bill, and has therefore to be cut out of the calculations 
of the Government. It is, again, hardly to be expected 
that the [rish members, in discussing their own Prisons 
Bill, will not repeat the lengthy arguments with which 
they assailed the English Prisons Bill. It was indeed 
chiefly on the ground that a bad precedent was being sect 
which might be applied to Ireland that they expended so 
much benevolent care on the provisions affecting English 
prisoners. The best consolation for the Government lies 
in the businesslike habits of Scotch members. They 
seldom talk more on Scotch Bills than isnecessary. They 
let the House know what they think, and then, if 
they wish the Bill to pass, help it forward. Many of 
them perhaps are seriously disappointed at the prospect 
of their Roads and Bridges Bill being ahandoned; but, 
if it is abandoned, they have no choice but to acquiesce, 
and they are not likely to let their Prisons Bill or their 
Sheriffs’ Courts Bill fail because they do not get something 
else for which they wished. It is the three Irish Bills 
of the Government that will cause the real difficulty. The 
Judicature Bill is sure to be carried, and so probably is 
the Irish Prisons Bill, and the Irish members themselves 
want their County Courts Bill, or at least they appear to 
want it as much as Irish members appear to want any- 
thing. But all these Bills afford room for endless dis- 
cussion, and the grouse will not wait, and mast begin to 
be killed on the right day. 

It is impossible to pretend to regret the loss of some of 
the Government Bills, for they were doomed from the first, 
and never had, or were meant to have,a chance. It has 
become a piece of routine that the Chancellor should pre- 
sent a Bankruptcy Law Bill and a Patent Law Bill of 
which no more is heard. Not that Bills on these subjects 
are not wanted ; for the existing law, both as to bankrupt- 
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cies and as to patents, is full of imperfections. But bank- 
ruptcy and patents are very dry subjects, and the Govern- 
went cannot dispel the air of hopeless gloom which settles 
on the House when these names are mentioned. The 
Valuation Bill was a failure because, though founded on a 
good basis, it opened up the discussion of subjects almost 
infinitely wide, and members were found who declared that 
it could not be taken by itself, but must be discussed in 
conjunction with a total reconstruction of county adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, the Metropolitan Public 
Health Bill was purely a measure of consolidation. It con- 
tained no new provision, and it might have been supposed 
that the Vestries would have liked to know the law under 
which they were actually working. But when they saw 
clearly what the law was, they did not like it and thonght 
it ought to be altered; so that a measure which on the 
part of the Government was a consolidation Bill 
became on the part of the Vestries a reforming 
Bill. Mr. Sciarer-Boorn could not accept the pro- 
posed change of position, and in withdrawing his Bill 
announced that, if the Vestries did not like consoli- 
dation but wished for reform, he would, when he next 
brought in a Bill on the subject, do the reform for them. 
Those who sometimes dream of sceing English law codi- 
fied must sigh over a new proof of the enormous dilliculties 
which our Parliamentary system throws in the way 
of even the humblest attempt at codification. That 
the Government cannot even carry a consolidation 
Bill may also be taken as an indication of the grcat 
obstacles which now lie in the way of all legisla- 
tion. The Government has done very little this Ses- 
sion; but it cannot be said that this is in any great degree 
the fault of the Government. Every successive Session is a 
fresh disappointment to those who are still sanguine 
enough to believe at its outset that much will be done in 
it. The Government, too, has this year had to encounter 
an unusual amount of factious obstruction ; and although, 
even had there been no more obstruction than is inevitable, 
it could not have carried out nearly all it proposed to 
accomplish, yet it might have done much morc than it 
has done, and it may safely say that it is not accountable 
for having had an opposition to encounter which was not 
directed so much against it as against the House of 
Commons and the English Parliamentary system. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PATRIOTISM. 


T is a doubtful and interesting question whether the 
traditional jealousy with which aggressive potentates 


were once regarded has become obsolete in England. 


Perhaps the true issue is more accurately defined by the 
inquiry whether the classes which have lately attained 
political power adopt the national traditions which have 
hitherto controlled English policy. Mr. Giapstone, with 
good reason and of distinct purpose, frequently contrasts 
the opinions of London society with the enthusiasm of the 
crowds which he addresses in his successive visits to dif. 
ferent parts of the country. The next election must deter- 
mine whether a profound schism divides the majority of 
educated politicians from the new constituency. Perpetual 
sneers at English interests are perhaps received with ap- 
proval by a multitude which may not have yet become 
distinctly conscious of Imperial rights and responsibilities. 
When statesmen and orators of the rank of Mr. Giapsronc 
and the Duke of ArGyLL identify patriotic solicitude with 

rsonal selfishness, a compound householder can scarcely 
Kireuposted to distinguish between the respective duties of 
an owner and a trustee. The truism that a man may do 
what he will with his own is not equivalent to the proposi- 
tion that a Government may do what it will with the inte- 
rests of a nation of thirty or forty millions ; and for the same 
reason the sacrifice by a Minister of interests committed to 
his charge is not identical with self-sacritice. Mr. Giap- 
stone, indeed, constantly protests against the suspicion that 
Russian conquest can endanger the safety or greatness of 
England; but, if he were confident in the soundness of 
his own assumption, his denunciation of national selfishness 
would be irrelevant and superfluous. His obstinate belief 
in the benevolent motives of the Russian Government is 
beyond the reach of arguments derived from fact or proba- 
bility. Mr. GLapstove’s assertion that his opponents never 
denounced the oppression of Polandand of Hungary is utterly 
unfoundedand unjust. Itis possible that Turkey may have 
been not less guilty than Russia, though popular fanaticism 


‘and administrative weakness are less criminal than system- 
atic and official violations of law and of humanity. At 
the present moment Turkey is engaged in a struggle for 
_ existence, while the invader continues a traditional policy 
of territorial conquest. Appeals to sympathy for the 
aggressor are at least unseasonable. 
’ Some observers of public opinion think that the applause 
which attends Mr. Guapsrone is superficial and deceptive. 
It is alleged that the circulation of the anti-Turkish news- 
| papers has diminished, to the benefit of rivals who express 
a wholesome jealousy of Russia; but it is impossible to 
| ascertain whether the readers of London newspapers repre- 
| sent borough voters. The Salford election proved that in 
jo large manufacturing town the unpopularity of Irish 
‘Home Rulers was more operative than sympathy 
| with the Bulgarians; but the test was solitary and 
i insufficient, and the result may have been attribu- 
table to local causes. On the whole, it seems pro- 
| bable that Mr. Giapstone has reconverted to Liberalism 
| a sufficient number of voters to reverse the decision of 
1874. Like a prudent political commander, he is careful 
| to provide reserves, even though his force may be already 
' sufiicient. In one of his late speeches his recommendation 
of household suffrage in counties was not an idle digression 
'fvom his main topic of hostility to Turkey. The majority 
which Mr. GLavstoNe may perhaps now command will 
become irresistible when the gentry, the manufacturers, the 
' shopkeepers, the farmers, and in general the middle classes, 
| are practically disfranchised. A Parliament returned by a 
' constituency living on wages will unhesitatingly prefer 
sentiment to reason in the conduct of foreign affairs. Arti- 
sans, though they are deeply interested in treedom of trade, 
may perhaps hold that, because there was a massacre in Bul- 
garia, it is a light matter that great tracts of country m 
Europe and Asia should be closed to foreign commerce as 
well as to the higher forms of civilization. The time may 
| perhaps recur when popular prejudice against aggressive 
‘military despotism may revive; but, for the present, the 
popular preacher who commands the largest audience 
_ teaches his disciples that Russia is engaged in a humane 
and holy enterprise. The anti- Mahometan crusade has so 
| far deserved the approval which ordinarily attends success. 
A short time will show whether the aggrandizement of 
‘ Russia is regarded with indifference or with favour by the 
great body of Englishmen. In the present week the secu- 
‘rity of the Government during the continuance of the 
| present Parliament has been for the first time rudely 
disturbed. It might have been thought improbable that 
‘the House of Commons should pass a vote of censure 
against the Prime MINIsTER on a question of almost infini- 
tesimal importance. A majority which deserts its chief on 
such an issue as the appointment of an able Civil servant to 
the control of the Stationery Office virtually abdicates its 
own supremacy. Many petty spites and personal jealon- 
sies found expression in the desertion of Lord Beracons- 
FIELD by his supporters. 


At the meeting for the relief of the Bosnian and Herze- 
govinian refugees, Mr. GLapstone had the advantage of 
indirectly advocating his favourite cause without possi- 
bility of opposition. No injustice could be done to the 
Turks by relieving the wants of fugitives who are un- 
doubtedly suffering exile and destitution. Although the 
meeting was not exclusively composed of members of 
the Opposition, Mr. GLavsroxe was not strictly accurate 
in his statement that it was also divided on Eastern 
politics. Mr. Forsyra, Mr. Husparp, the Marquess of 
Batu, and Lord Swarressury have openly separated 
themselves in all discussions on Lastern affairs from 
the party with which they ordinarily act; and some 
of them have taken a prominent part in the agitation 
relating to the Bulgarian outrages. Lord Suarressury 
indeed now includes Russian and Turkish modes of govern- 
ment in acommon censure; but he took a principal part last 
winter in the notorious meeting at St. James’s Hall. During 
the greater part of his speech Mr. GLapstone consistently 
maintained the neutral position which was appropriate to 
the occasion ; but he could not help referring to the murder 
of certain refugees who had returned to their homes as a 
justification for the refusal of their companions in 
exile to follow their example. A sympathizing audience 
must have shared Mr. Grapsrone’s surprise at the 
small amount of contributions hitherto received. A 
sum of 15,0001. is obviously inadequate to the main- 
tenance of 200,000 starving refugees. It is true 
that in countries much less remote from Bosnia, either the 
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fugitives have not been regarded with sympathy, or the duty 
of relieving their wants has been left to their immediate 
neighbours; but England is the native land of subscriptions ; 
and the hardships of the Suiran’s Christian subjects have 
for more than a year been the principal subject of public 
It would seem that the agitation has not re- 
ceived the support of the subscribing classes, and that their 
benevolence is checked by political distaste for the anti- 
Turkish cause. 

It was hardly judicious on Mr. Griapsrone’s part to 
apologize for the frugal scale of relief which is adminis- 
tered to the refugees by the Austrian Government. He 
reminded his audience that the halfpenny per head which 
is allowed to the Bosnians for a day’s subsistence is paid out 
of taxes imposed on the people of the Austrian Empire; and 
he implied an opinion that a disinclination to spend 
public money on foreigners was not only pardonable but 
praiseworthy. On the other hand, a national liability is 
much more fairly and more effectually discharged by a 
Government grant than by a private subscription; and if 
the circumstances of the case were reversed, Mr. GLADSTONE 
would scarcely hold that starving foreigners on English 
ground had not a more immediate claim on England than 
on Austria. In the present instance the inhabitants and 
authorities of Dalmatia are especially bound to succour 
fugitives who might perhaps have been living peaceably 
and comfortably at home if Austrian functionaries had 
not at the beginning of the troubles rivalled Russian agents 
in their encouragement of the insurrection. The outrages 
in Bosnia were perpetrated by the Mussulmans of 
the province, who were irritated and alarmed by a 
movement caused by foreign emissaries. The least that the 
Austrians ought to do is to assist the victims of their own 
officious benevolence. It would nevertheless be wrong to 
discountenance the liberality which may perhaps be created 
or revived by Mr. Giapstone’s eloquence. It is true that 
many persons might save money which is wasted or spent 
in luxury ; and those who have actively interested them- 
selves in the cause of the Eastern Christians would be 
consistent in bestowing on the Bosnian refugees the results 
of their own self-denial. It is remarkable that the meet- 
ing seems not to have been attended by a single person 
who was not a professed partisan of one side in the 
Eastern controversy. 


FRENCH PARTJES AND THE ELECTIONS. 


4 laps signs of disunion among the French Conservatives 
daily become more abundant. The honesty of some 
members of the coalition and the temper of others are not 
equal to the strain which the necessity of common action 
lays upon them. M. pg Francuieu and M. pe 
CassaGnac may be taken as types of opposite tendencies 
towards disruption. M. pe Francuieu is one of those con- 
sistent Royalists and Catholics who hate the Republic 
much, but hate the Empire more. In both characters they 
regard the Republic as an enemy to all good things; but 
it is at least an open enemy. It lives contentedly among 
its own low associations, and does not, like the Empire, 
degrade the associations connected with Monarchy to 
its own level. It does not set the chief of the State on a 
pinchbeck throne, and crown him with false jewelry. A 
President is a wretched substitute for a legitimate King; 
but, at all events, he is not a rival, Henry V. may grieve 
to see his subjects submitting themselves to Marshal 
MacManoy; but it is the grief of sorrow, not of resent- 
ment. If they were to submit themselves to Naro.gon IV., 
his sorrow on their account would be swallowed up in anger 
on his own. It is much the same as regards ecclesiastical 
matters. The really honest Catholic knows that the Em- 
pire was no more to be trusted than the Republic when the 
moment of trial came. It appreciated the Church as a 
convenient and conservative institution ; but that was all. 
When the Church ceased to be convenient, or when its 
conservatism extended to Italy, it was politely put aside. 
The Republic may be hostile to religion, but it has never 
betrayed it. It has not asked and received the support of 
the clergy, and then left the Por to be despoiled of -his 
rights. These are the reflections that pass through M. pe 
Franciigev’s mind when he is asked to vote for a 
Bonapartist at the elections on the plea that he is a 
Conservative. He will be no party to this degradation of a 
respectable name. As an honest Legitimist, he wishes to 


be assured that the candidate whose success he is asked to 
further will, at any rate, not make matters worse for the 
cause of legitimate Monarchy than they are already. But 
to restore the Empire would be to make them immeasurably 
worse than they are already. Under the existing Govern- 
ment there is a power of revising the Constitution. The 
obedience which M. pg Francuiev is asked to yield to the 
Republic is only a temporary and provisional obedience. 
In 1880 he will again be free. He and his friends can then 
labour to get the Constitution revised in their own sense. 
Those who do not share their desires may hold that the 
restoration of the Count of CHAMBorRD is a mere dream ; 
but the important point to M. pe Franccieu is not whether 
it is a dream, but whether it isa dream that he is at liberty 
to cherish. With 1880 and its countless possibilities lying 
full in view, no one can deny him this privilege; but if 
for the Republic, with the right of revision reserved, 
there were substituted the Empire, with its rigid notions 
of submission, and its rough and ready methods of dealing 
with those who refuse to submit, M. pe Francuieu and his 
friends would be in a very much worse position than they 
are now. Thus expediency and principle point the same 
way. To vote for a Bonapartist is equally contrary to 
their convictions and their interests. 


M. Pact pe Cassaenac is equally resolved not to lower 
his colours; but this frankness is a luxury which he 
may have to pay for. The true policy of the Bonapartists 
is to keep their pretensions as much as possible in the 
background. They have the incalculable advantage of 
being by far the most numerous and the best organized of 
the factions which make up Marshal MacManon’s army. 
If a Conservative majority is returned, it will be an Im- 
perialist majority, and it will be an Imperialist majority 
just as much though the Empire be never named in the 
canvass. Whatever the Imperialists or the Orleanists may 
do to prevent it, the triumph of the Conservative coalition 
will be the triumph of the Bonapartist section of that 
coalition. The majority of the Conservative deputies will 
be Bonapartist, the majority of the Conservative officials 
will be Bonapartist, and whenever Prince Louis NaPoLEon 
is advised to venture on a decisive cast, he will find a 
Chamber ready to vote the Empire, and prefects waiting 
to proclaim the Emperor. Consequently the game of the 
Bonapartists is remarkably simple. They have nothing to 
do but to call themselves Conservatives and to preach Con- 
servative views, and the sinking ofall distinctive titles. The 
more the voters can be brought to forget the existence of 
Bonapartism as a special form of Conservatism, the better 
it will be for their chances. The object of the coming 
election will be, not to restore the Empire, but to decide 
who is to have the conduct of affairs at the time when, 
if at all, the attempt to restore the Empire must 
be made. It does not matter, therefore, what a can- 
didate calls himself in 1877; the important conside- 
ration is what he will be in 1880. It is this that 
makes the organization of the Imperialist party so 
valuable to them. They know their men, and can 
afford to be content with their knowledge of them. There 
is not the slightest need for a Bonapartist to go about 
proclaiming his views. The chiefs of his party are satisfied 
about him, and the Bonapartist electors will vote as the 
chiefs of the party advise. If he parades his principles— 
or more accurately his interests—he will only run the risk 
of losing support. As a Conservative he will gain the 
votes of Legitimists and Orleanists, as well as of the Im- 
perialists. As a Bonapartist he may only gain those of the 
Imperialists. Nor can he even be sure that the alienated 
Conservatives will confine themselves to abstention; they 
may be frightened at the boldness with which Imperialist 
ideas have been proclaimed to the electors, and may vote 
for the Republican candidate in order to mark their dis- 
taste to them. Fortunately for France, this policy of self- 
effacement is distasteful above measure to those whose 
interest it is to practise it. The note of the Bonapartists 
is insolence ; more than any other French party they delight 
in insulting their opponents and in patronizing their allies. 
Both these pleasures must be foregone if they are to present 
themselves to the electors as Conservatives rather than as 
Imperialists ; and politicians of the school of M. Paut pr 
CassaGNac are not disposed to deny themselves either. 

Against this inharmonions coalition is arranged a party 
which for the moment is singularly united. The Con- 
servatives are anxious to make out that there is guite 
as much sacrifice of principle involved in the com- 
bination of Republicans of the ish Centre with Re- 
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publicans of the Extreme Left as there is in the | place in the Government might possibly succeed in esta. 


combination of Conservatives, who still call them- 
selves Republicans, with Legitimists and Bonapartists. 
It is true, no doubt, that the differences existing between 
one section of Republicans and another are quite as great 
and quite as vitalas any existing between one section of 
Conservatives and another. But the superiority of the 
Republican over the Conservative coalition is not affected 
by this fact. The late Republican Deputies offer them- 
selves for re-election on the single plea that, by re-electing 
them, the constituencies can most unmistakably condemn 
the slight which Marshal MacManon has thought fit to put 
on the Chamber of Deputies. The issue is really one be- 
tween genuine Parliamentary institutions and bastard 
Parliamentary institutions ; between a President who takes 
whatever Ministers the country by its representatives 
chooses to impose upon him, and a President who claims 
a discretion whether he shall accept the Ministers imposed 
upon him by the country, or ask the country to accept the 

inisters which he has chosen to impose upon it. This is 
an issue of such paramount importance tht for the time it 
throws every other into the shade. Wha ever differences 
there may be between one section of Republicans and an- 
other, there is an entire agreement between them as to the 
method by which they wish their differences to be foaght 
out. The Left Centre and the Irreconcilables both desire 
that the popular Chamber, and not the Executive, should 
‘in the last resort decide to whose hands the government 
-of the country should be entrusted. The Irreconcilables, it 
is true, have not always professed this respect for re- 
presentative institutions, and if their power in the 
country were to become greater, they might again 
prefer a despotic to a constitutional Republic. But for 
the moment, and as against Marshal MacManoy, they are 
honestly anxious to uphold the constitutional Republic. 
They are clear that they prefer it to any of the substitutes 
which Marshal MacMaunon’s supporters would like to put 
in its place. The agreement between them and the 
moderate Republicans is not a mere negative agreement ; 
the two are not linked together merely by the tie of a com- 
mon hatred. They have a common interest in maintaining 
‘the Republic, and even the Irreconcilables are now willing 
to keep that Republic as it is if they cannot succeed in 
making it what they would like to see it. The one object 
that the Conservatives have in common is the destruction 
-of the Republic that now is. They are not only at variance 
as to what form of government should be built up upon 
its ruins; they are not even agreed in accepting either of 
the alternatives between which the choice must lie as pre- 
ferable to the existing order of things. The Bonapartists 
are not prepared to accept a Bourson restoration. The 
Legitimists are not prepared to accept an Imperialist 
restoration. The Bonapartists are trying to cheat the 
Legitimists into the belief that, by voting for Bonapartist 
candidates, they will somehow advance the cause of the 
Count of Cuampord; the Legitimists are trying to cheat 
the Bonapartists into the belief that, by voting for Legi- 
timist candidates, they will somehow serve the interests of 
Napoteon IV. ; and—most wonderful spectacle of all—the 
Right Centre are trying to cheat themselves into the belief 
that, by voting for Legitimists and Bonapartists, they will 
somehow benefit the prospects of constitutional govern- 
ment. 


THE SHAH AND THE HUASCAR. 


ie the midst of more urgent business Lord Dersy will 
perhaps have to settle, as well as circumstances may 
allow, an untoward misunderstanding with Peru. The 
occasion of the quarrel or dispute could only have arisen in 
one of the South American Republics, where there is 
generally a doubt as to the de facto or de jure ruler for the 
time being. In Peru and in several other States, the chief 
of the latest insurrection has almost acquired by long 
custom a quasi-constitutional position. Loyal citizens 
adhere as long as they can to the President whom they 
have elected ; but they easily transfer their recognition to 
a rival who proves by the argument of force that 
he ought to have been elected. The Government of 
the United States is now deliberating on sucha con- 
flict of authority between two claimants to the office 
of President of Mexico. It might perhaps have been 
prudent to exercise similar hesitation in dealing with 
Peru, or rather, to assume that any pretender to the chief 
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blishing his title by the usual method. The first condition 
of the success of an insurgent chief, either in Spain or in 
the former Spanish colonies, is that he should be able to detach 
some portion of the army from its allegiance. In later times 
navies have also contributed their quota to rebellions, with 
the intended result of procuring for captains and admirals a 
share of the rewards which had formerly been bestowed on 
generals and colonels. In 1868 Admiral ToreTe was the 
chief associate of Prim in the dethronement of Queen 
IsaABELLA; and in 1873, in accordance with the new pre- 
cedent, the captains of two men-of-war took part in the 
federalist insurrection at Carthagena. It then appeared 
that the rules of international law, as commonly under- 
stood, had not provided for the case of rebellious men-of- 
war. The Carthagena mutineers were not entitled to hoist 
any national flag unless they acknowledged the authority 
of the Government of Madrid. The German Commodore 
on the station thought it his duty to seize the rebellious 
vessels; but he was promptly disavowed by his Govern- 
ment, and the prize was transferred to the English Admiral, 
who ultimately restored the ships to the Spanish autho- 
rities. Neither the German nor the English commander 
thought of treating the officers and crews as pirates; and 
a surrender of the prisoners to the Spanish Government 
would have been a violation of established English policy. 


The insurrection of Carthagena, which had no precedent 
except the revolt of the Commune of Paris two years be- 
fore, was much more surprising and more anomalous than 
the recent rebellion in Peru. One Pirrona, an adventurer 
of the ordinary Spanish American type, thought it expe- 
dient to assume the character of a champion of liberty, or 
some other plausible cause, against the actual Government. 
Finding, perhaps, that his strength on land was insufficient 
for his purpose, he practised on the easy virtue of the cap- 
tain and officers of a man-of-war so successfully that they 
allowed him to take the ship out of the harbour where the 
rest of the Peruvian fleet lay at anchor. The subsequent 
proceedings of Prero.a and his accomplices have not been 
clearly recorded ; but it may be collected from the scanty ac- 
counts which have been published that he was supposed to 
have boarded and detained certain English vessels. The 
particulars of the alleged offences have not been published ; 
but there seems to be no doubt that the Erglish merchants 
at Lima apprehended danger from the Huascar, especially 
because Pieroa had been formerly concerned in an outrage 
on the English flag. They consequently asked for the aid 
of Admiral De Horsey, who seems to have apprehended 
no international complications. In the Shah, an iron 
frigate cased with wood, accompanied by the Amethyst, 
the ApmimaL soon afterwards fell in with the Huascar, 
and sent an officer to demand the surrender of the ship. 
With much presence of mind, and perhaps with a 
genuine feeling of indignation; PreroLa at once perceived 
his opportunity of acting the part of a patriot. On his 
refusal to surrender, the English ships attacked the iron- 
clad Huascar, which ultimately took refuge in shallow 
water, where the Shah could not follow. In his retreat, 
Piexota found himself within the power of the loyal, or 
non-rebellious, part of the Peruvian fleet; and he at once 
appealed to his countrymen to set aside minor considera- 
tions of mutiny and treason, and to unite their forces 
against the insolent foreigner, who of course meditated no 
interference with the Peruvian flag. The officers in com- 
mand seem to have sympathized with the insurgent chief ; 
and it is stated that the Peruvian Government has since 
addressed to the English Minister remonstrances which 
will no doubt receive friendly consideration. 

The weakness of Peru would furnish no excuse for an 
infringement of international right; and the irritation 
which has been caused by the collision is intelligible, and 
not discreditable to the Pernvians, If a French ship had 
captured one of the English fleet during the Mutiny at the 
Nore, the loss would have been felt as a national mis- 
The Huascar indeed was exposed to no risks of 
permanent detention, because the English Admiral would 


| have at once transferred a prize to the Peruvian Govern- 


ment; but the Huascar might have been sunk, especially 
if it is true that attempts were made to use a torpedo. 
Whether a Government is entitled to claim immunity for 


'a man-of-war which has passed into the possession of 


‘rebels is a new and difficult question. 


In the Carthagena 
case, which is nearly parallel, though there had been there 
no actual conflict, the Spanish Government waived any 


right of complaint which it may have possessed. The 
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English Admiral seems to have taken for granted that the 
Huascar was, in contemplation of law, a pirate, and that 
consequently an officer of any nation was entitled to vindi- 
cate public law by the capture of the vessel. Even if it 
should appear that his exposition of the law was tenable, 
the prudence of his intervention may be doubted. It was 
scarcely the duty of an English commander to decide that 
PreROLA was a traitor, even if it had not been possible that 
his seizure of the ship might by prosperity cease to be any 
longer treason. The officers and sailors perbaps still con- 
sidered themselves in the Peruvian service, as the armies 
ef the Long Parliament fought during the earlier years of 
the war in the name of the King. If Prerota had esta- 
blished his title to the Presidency by defeating his rival, 
the officers of the rest of the fleet would have become rebels 
and traitors until they purged their contumacy by sub- 
mission. 

The question is not without difficulty, if it is true that 
the Huascar had molested English vessels. A ship of war, 
in default of a Government responsible for its acts, 
approaches nearly to the character of a pirate. A Cor- 
respondent of the Times considers that he furnishes a snuffi- 
cient apology for an act of apparent violence by the state- 
ment that the Peruvian Government had denounced the 
mutineers as traitors and had offered a reward for the 
recapture of the ship. A foreign man-of-war might have a 
right to capture a pirate, but its commander had nothing 
to do with rebellion or any other form of treason committed 
against the Peruvian Government. It is unnecessary to 
remark that the offer of a reward could by no possibility 
have been addressed to an English Admiral. Some irregu- 
larity might perhaps have been condoned if the result of 
the whole transaction had not been to give a troublesome 
rebel the opportunity of representing himself as a heroora 
patriot. If Prero.a is not caught and shot before he has done 
further mischief, he may become a more formidable pretender 
than before his seizure of the Huascar. In any case, the sus- 
ceptibility of the lawfal Government ought to be regarded. 
It is both erroneous and indelicate to assume that small 
or ill-governed communities are deficient in national pride. 
South American Republics are the more jealous of their 
dignity and independence because they are not confident 
of possessing the esteem and respect of greater Powers. 
Even the half-barbarous mongrels of San Domingo re- 
sented the Spanish annexation by making themselves so 
disagreeable that their territory, which had been acquired 
by O’DonnetL, was abandoned by his successor Narvaxz. 
About the same time Peru and Chili continued for some 
time a nominal war with Spain, which had threatened 
their independence. If Lord Dersy can show to the 
Peruvian Government that no technical wrong was com- 
mitted, he may perhaps also satisfy them that no affront 
was intended. On the other hand, there ought to be no 
hesitation in affording satisfaction for any interference with 
national right which may have inadvertently occurred. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 


_ suicide of a schoolboy is happily too startling an 
event not to excite very grave suspicions against the 
system under which such a thing is possible. The Home 
Secretary and the authorities of Christ’s Hospital have 
done their several duties in the matter with decision and 
promptitude. It would be improper to express any opinion 
as to the result of the inquiry into the particular case 
which has brought such unpleasing notoriety upon a great 
institution. Nor shall we attempt to sift the mass of con- 
flicting evidence which has appeared in the newspapers 
during the past ten days. The Old Blues who have 
written in praise of Christ’s Hospital forget that in a 
controversy of this kind the witnesses for the defence 
scarcely ever contradict the witnesses for the prosecution. 
That three boys out of four were fairly happy at school does 
not alter the fact that the fourth was exceedingly miserable, 
and if his unhappiness can be directly traced to faults in 
the system, the verdict must inevitably be unfavourable. 
Enough is known of the administration of Christ’s Hospital 
to give occasion for criticism apart from the suicide of Gisss. 
It cannot be said that those concerned in the welfare of 
the school have been in ignorance until now of the existence 
of evils quite grave enough to suggest the doubt whether 
such prosperity as it has enjoyed has been anything more 


than external and accidental. We are not left, however, 
to pick out the facts from newspaper correspondence. 
In the seventh volume of the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission there will be found a description of Christ’s 
Hospital by the Assistant Commissioner who conducted the 
inquiry in London. The whole. conduct of the school is 
there set forth, and it is hardly too much to say that the 
evils which the Recorder of Lonpon and his colleagues are 
investigating spring naturally from three of the facts 
stated by Mr. Fearon. It would have been hazardous to 
predict that a boy would commit suicide; but it would 
have been perfectly safe to say that: the conditions of school- 
life at Christ’s Hospital were precisely those in which a boy 
of exceptional and probably diseased temperament might 
be led on to commit suicide. We shall make no apolo 
for thus calling attention to a Parliamentary paper which 
has, unfortunately, been too long forgotten by those whose 
business it was to profit by it. Mr. Fearon’s Report does: 
not deal with any disputed matters; it simply describes 
certain peculiarities of school-life at Christ’s Hospital, 
which are not in the least subjects of controversy, and 
which ought long ago to have been accepted as conclusive 
reasons for a radical change in the conduct of the 
institution. 


The first is one to which the present Head-Master of Marl- 
borough has lately called attention in the Times. Christ’s 
Hospital can never be what it ought to be until it is some- 
where else than where it is. A school in which many 
hundred boys spend their whole time is utterly out of place 
in the midst of a great city. A day school must be placed 
near the homes of the boys who attend it; but in the case 
of a boarding-school there is no such necessity. Every 
purpose that Christ’s Hospital serves now it would serve 
equally well if, like Charterhouse, it were moved thirty 
miles into the country. The boys have no special con. 
nexion with London, and there is no conceivable reason 
why they should be cooped up in London for the whole of 
their school lives. In Newgate Street there can be no proper 
playground, no piece of grass large enough to allow of 
cricket or foot-ball. ‘“ Any public school man,” says Mr. 
Fearon, “who looks in at the quadrangle of Christ’s 
“* Hospital when the boys are out of school, must have 
“been struck by the fact that the Blue-Coat boys do not 
“ know how to play. . . . The surface of the quadrangle 
“and court is too hard for any violent game, and con. 
‘* sequently one sees with astonishment big boys of thirteen 
“and fourteen years old playing with pegtops, whip-tops, 
“and marbles ; while those whose higher position in the 
* school does not allow them to indulge in such amuse- 
“ments are reduced to lounging about the courts.” It 
would be difficult to suggest an arrangement more directly 
conducive to bullying. Fora part of every day, and for 
the larger part of Sunday, the bigger boys have nothing 
to do; and, if there be a tendency to bullying in any of 
them, there is abundance of time and opportunity for its. 
full development. The bully’s hands are idle so far as. 
any healthy amusement is concerned ; and it is no wonder 
that there is mischief found for them to do, The 
victim has no school games from which he can- 
not be spared, and in which he might have a 
chance of protection. He is always in the company 
of his tormentor, and is not necessarily associated with 
other boys whose presence might act as a physical, if not 
a moral, restraint. If the school were removed from 
London, no single interest would suffer by the change. 
The wealth of the Foundation would be enormously in- 
creased by the sale of the larger part of the seven acres. 
which the buildings of the Hospital cover. The dignity 
and influence of the Governors would grow in proportion. 
The physical and moral health of the boys would be greatly 
benefited. Nothing, in short, but the narrowest and most. 
formal conservatism could possibly be offended by the 
removal of some seven hundred boys from the heart of 
London to some place in which they would be able to lead 
the same life and play the same games as the boys of other 
great schools. 

The second fault at Christ’s Hospital is the distinction 
existing between the tutorial and the domestic superin- 
tendence of the boys. In all other schools the teachers 
of the boys in school are the governors of the boys out of 
school. At Christ’s Hospital the masters have the control 
of the boys while they are under them in class; but as 
soon as the boys are out of class the control passes to 
another official, called the Warden, whose staff is composed, 
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not of assistant-masters, but of matrons, nurses, and | 
beadles. There are reasons perhaps why the tutorial | 


and domestic superintendence should be separated to some 
extent at Christ’s Hospital, although they are not separated 
at other schools. But this separation should at all events 
be a separation of detail, and not of ultimate control. 
The true conception of a Head-Master’s position re- 
quires that he should be supreme in the last resort 
over the whole school and all that is therein. Since 
the time to which Mr. Fearon’s Report refers 
the Head-Master’s authority has been increased; but 
the “ancient practice of this house, by which the 
“‘ discipline and government of the boys when ont 
“of school have been assigned to officers other than the 
“* masters,”’ is still retained, and so long as it is retained, it 
must have a tendency to lessen the authority alike of 
the Head-Master and of the Warden. Such respect as the 
toys feel for them is based on different considerations, 
instead of being the composite result of these considerations. 
Such knowledge as they severally have of the boys relates 
to different parts of their lives, and may suggest different 
and even contradictory estimates of their characters. 

This distinction between Christ’s Hospital and other great 
schools is closely connected with another. The discipline 
of the school is enforced and administered by monitors, but 
the monitors are not the head boys of the school. There 
is a system of prefects, but the prefects are not taken from 
the sixth form. This is owing to two peculiarities in the 
school—the fact that the highest form consists of a fixed 
and small number of boys, and the method of super- 
annuation which compels boys who do not qualify 
themselves for admission into this highest form to leave 
the school at the age of fifteen or sixteen. Instead 
of the maintenance of discipline being vested in the boys 
who, as at once the oldest and the cleverest, are the natural 
leaders of school society, it is committed to boys who are 
necessarily undistinguished from their fellows except by 
the fact of their appointment as monitors. If a monitor 
becomes a Grecian, he ceases to be a monitor. Just when 
he is most fitted to exercise authority, it is taken from him 
and given to a boy who is less fitted to exercise it. It will 
be seen at once how this plan tends to lower the character 
and influence of the monitors. There is no prestige 
attached to the position as such. It is not the stamp of a 


successful school career. It implies nothing except 
the fact of selection. Further than this, as_ the 
monitor is not invested with the divinity that hedges the | 
sixth form, one of two things must happen. Either he | 
will be chosen partly with reference to his bodily strength, | 
or he will be tempted to let his authority go unused when | 
the offenders are stronger than himselr. In the former | 
case he is not unlikely to become a bully. In the latter 
case he is not unlikely to permit bullying. This single | 
circumstance of the dissociation of the monitorship from | 
the highest form is enough of itself to give primd facie 
oe wy to most of the charges which have lately been 

ught against the school. Nothing can put the adminis- 
tration of Christ’s Hospital on a really satisfactory footing 
except the removal of the school from London, the intro- 
duction of sweeping changes into the status of the Head- 
Master, and the investiture of the head boys with the 
chief authority over their feilows, as well as with the chicf 
dignity among them. 


THE THAMES FLOODS BILL. 


HE Select Committee on the Thames Floods Bill have 
heard and reported a large mass of evidence bearing 
directly on the causes which have made the floods of re- 
cent years more frequent and disastrous, and indirectly on 
the less interesting, but more hotly contested, question who 
is to pay for the works required to keep the river within 
bounds for the future. It is difficult to see the precise 
reason for dragging out the inquiry to so great a length. 
The witnesses examined were all in favour of the Bill, and 
the testimony of one was pretty much the testimony of the 
others. It may be taken as certain that engincers are pretty 
well agreed that there are more and worse floods in the 
Thames since the improvement in its chanuel, effected first 
by the removal of Old London Bridge, and, secondly, by the 
dredgings which the increased navigation caused by that 
removal rendered necessary. The experts examined declared 
that the action of the Embankment on the river is scarcely 


perceptible, and if the opponents of the Bill had been able to 


bring experts to disprove this statement, we may be sure 
that they would have done so. Sir JosepH BazaLGetre and 
Mr. Law were closely cross-examined by counsel in order 
to break down this part of their evidence. But, though 
much ingenuity was shown in putting hypothetical cases, 
and the witnesses were pressed to say what would happen 
if the Embankment in front of the Houses of Parliament 
were pushed forward within a foot of the opposite shore, 
the statement that the Embankment actually made has not 
added to the floods was stoutly adhered to. Indeed Mr. 
Law’s description of Old London Bridge shows plainly what 
a serious obstacle to the course of the tide it must have 
been. But when this has been conceded, the justice of 
the case against the Bill is not in the least impugned. 
The plea on which the opponents mainly relied in 
the first instance has no doubt to be amended; but 
this may be done with perfect success out of the evidence 
supplied by the promoters. All that has been said about 
the injustice of allowing a public benefit, like the Embank- 
ment, to work a private injury holds good equally of 
London Bridge. The improvement of the communications 
between one part of London and another is a matter which 
concerns the whole of London, and it ought not therefore 
to be effected, even in part, at the cost of any district or 
group of districts. Yet, if the inhabitants of Bermondsey or 
Lambeth suffer in goods and person owing to the removal 
of the old bridge, and years afterwards it is proposed to 
make them pay the cost of keeping out the floods which 
that removal has caused, an improvement which concerns 
the whole of London has been effected at the cost of a part. 

It is not contended by the Engineer to the Board of 
Works that these increased floods are owing altogether 
to causes with which man has had nothing to do. 
Besides the action of tide and wind, there has been 
directly human action in the shape of the removal of 
an obstraction which, by checking the flow of the tide, 
did, as is admitted, make the action of the river at certain 
seasons less destructive than it has been since. The 
removal of this obstruction was not effected for the special 
benefit of the districts which suffer by the consequent 
floods. If it had been, it might fairly have been argued 
that they are bound to take the evil with the good, and to 
set their gains in one direction against their losses in 
another. But Old London Bridge was taken away for the 
gencral advantage. Every passenger by land who crosses 
trom the Surrey shore to the Middlesex feels the good of 
the change. Every passenger by water who goes from 
Westminster to Greenwich feels the good of the change. 
There is no more reason that this great metropolitan 
improvement should be carried out at the cost of 
particular districts than there is that the Embank- 
ment shonld be carried out at the cost of parti- 
cular districts. Yet, if particular districts which 
escaped, or were only occasionally visited by, floods 
so long as Old London Bridge served as a sort of weir to 
keep back the tide, have constantly to bear destruction of 
property and great personal suffering because Old London 
Bridge has been taken away, a metropolitan improve- 
ment has been carried out at their cost. The Metropolitan 
Board uow propose to mend matters by taking Parlia- 
mentary powers to make these particular districts bear the 
expense of keeping ont the floods. That is to say, they 
will not even give these unfortunate districts the liberty of 
choosing in what form they will pay what is demanded of 
them. They are not to be allowed as heretofore to say that 
they prefer the loss of property which a flood entails on 
them to the loss of money which the execution of the works 
required to keep back the floods would entail upon 
them. They are to protect themselves in the Metropolitan 
Board’s fashion, but at their own expense. The Board 
would have made a modcl listener to SypNey Surru’s ideal 
charity sermon. They were evidently cut to the heart by 
the exhortations addressed to them last winter; and, as 
soon as they could brivg their emotions under control, 
they ordered the Vestries to give liberally of their sub- 
stance. 


Sir Josep Bazatcetre took pains to show that, before 
the transfer of the powers formerly exercised by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers to the Vestries and district Boards, it 
was the custom to call upon the riparian owners or occu- 
piers to execute such works as were required to keep out 
floods. If he were to carry back his researches further, he 
would find that many things which are now done by the 
community were formerly done by individuals. As muni- 
cipal crganization becomes more developed, it is seen that 
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the fairest mode of apportioning the cost of public works 
of all kinds is to defray it by a rate levied over the whole 
municipalarea. If once the inquiry which part of that area will 
derive most benefit from the outlay is allowed to be started, 
there is simply no end toit. It is often difficult to say pre- 
cisely whether this district or that gains most by a 
particular improvement. At all events, if one district 
gains most by one improvement, its neighbour may gain 
most by the next. In the longrun, therefore, no injustice is 
done; while great public works are carried ont at very 
much less conscious cost than if each improvement in suc- 
cession were paid for by those who are the largest gainers 
by it. If the principle advocated by the Metropolitan 
Board had always prevailed, there would still have been 
turnpike-gates in every suburb of London. Why should 
the ratepayers who do not drive in carriages pay for the 
wear and tear of the roads by those who do? ‘he argu- 
ment for the abolition of turnpikes rests on the fact 
that it is less annoying to the whole body of rate- 
payers to pay a small rate for the repairs of the 
roads than to those who actually travel along them 
to pay what is relatively a heavy tax for the same object. 
Thus, even if the removal of Old London Bridge, and the 
subsequent deepening of the channel of the river, could be 
shown to have had no effect on the floods from which the 
parishes lying along the southern shore of the Thames in- 
creasingly suffer, analogy and considerations of general 
convenience would still point to the conclusions arrived at 
by the Select Committee. By a majority of seven to three, 
they agreed that the most equitable mode of meeting the 
expenses to be incurred for the prevention of floods within 
the metropolitan district would be by a rate levied over 
the whole metropolitan area. The Board of Works are 
apparently of opinion that this decision may be reversed on 
appeal to the House of Commons. At least, on learning 
the decision of the Committee, they declined to proceed 
with the Bill, They are not likely to be gainers by 
thus prolonging their resistance to what is at once the 
easiest and the fairest method of raising what money 
is wanted. As the cost of the necessary works, according to 
Sir Joseph Bazatcerre’s calculations, is so small that it 
would hardly be felt when distributed over the whole 
body of ratepayers, it must be supposed that their re- 
sistance to the Committee is entirely dictated by regard 
for principle. If so, it isa pity that the principle should 
not rest on a somewhat firmer basis. Why the protection 
of London against floods should be paid for by a different 
arrangement from that which regulates most other 
municipal expenses it is hard to say. If the floods next 
winter are as destructive as those of last winter, the Board 
of Works will find themselves singularly and justly un- 
popular. It is to be ho that the consciousness of 
having staved off an inroad upon the ratepayers’ pockets 
for another year will sustain them under the interference 
of Parliament which will inevitably follow. 


STUPID PEOPLE, 


WE. are often tempted in moments of forgetfulness to overlook 

the blessings we owe to stupid people. Apart from the 
pleasure we derive from laughing at them, we are indebted to them 
for hours of tranquil happiness. Making fun of them is but a one- 
sided enjoyment after all, for they cannot answer back again, and 
are seldom good enough even to turn the other cheek. As butts, 
therefore, they are failures. You can never calculate how far to 
go with them. You may offend with a piece of trifling banter 
after your most cutting sarcasms have sed unheeded. But the 
stupid man is the backbone of the nation. He is the prophet of 
common sense. Unlike Charles II., he never says a witty thing, 
but seldom does an unwise one. His usefulness in the social 
economy of the world has yet to be acknowledged, his place in the 
order of creation to be fixed. Yet such people form the bulk of 
every congregation, and down to their level sermons must be 
preached. They constitute the whole body of aggrieved parish- 
ioners, and laws must be made to satisfy the requirements of their 
several cases. They are the voting power of every constituency ; 
they oblige their representative to name a party and stick to it; 
they pin him, as they say, to his colours. They insist on detining 
everything, particularly matters of opinion, and think, when they 
have given a heresy a name, that it is more than half refuted. 
Yet they never understand detinitions when they have made them, 
and though they believe blindly in a form of words, seldom remem- 
ber it correctly. They are led in politics by cries, and are great on 
uniformity aud uniforms. Hence in the army they are usually 
martinets, and think more of a soldier's pipe-clay than of his 
shooting. bd g cog Be the bugbear of this class, and they believe 
that the angels fell 


is another term for original sin. Flippancy, they assert, is the bane 
of Ireland, and has brought all her troubles upon France. To be 
serious is to prosper. To joke is to lose all self-respect; and Dr. 
Johnson is constantly quoted as having said that the man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket. They are fond of quota- 
tions, and are always ready to accept authority, provided it is 
to be found in what they are pleased to consider a standard 
author. They appeal to Locke to confirm their views on educa- 
tion, and fancy that because he denied the existence of innate 
ideas he would support them in treating all children alike, without 
allowance for individual character. This system they would carry 
into all matters of regulation, and would make no nice distinctions 
between classes of criminals, Though they generally prefer to let 
well enough alone, and dislike the sound of the word “ reform,” 
pes are occasiunally led by it when it is made a party watch- 
word. 

In private life, as in political, stupid people have strong faith in 
what they call common sense. This consists of a mixture, in equal 
proportions, of ignorance, good humour, good health, want of fancy, 
and obtuseness. Common sense alone is sufficient to enable a man 
to give his opinion on all the more difficult questions of the day. 
Without meteorology he may discourse of the weather, and can 
account simply and satisfactorily for a damp winter or a dry 
summer. Diseases and their remedies are equally open to the 
ken of common sense. By it he can settle the gold currency 
and the depreciation of silver without any intervention of 
theorists and visionaries, though he never heard of Adam 
Smith. He is quite ready to dispose on similar principles of 
Trade-unions, the decimal coinage, women’s rights, and baby- 
farming. With all this power he is desperately afraid of being 
taken in, and questions the smallest assertion of a stranger or any 
one whom he has ever had cause to distrust. Yet he is easily taken 
in where he has confidence, and his confidence is given with un- 
accountable caprice. He is afraid of views, and can never trust a 
man whose opinions are the result of reasoning. For this cause 
he is not to beconvinced by argument, but is very fond of arguing. 
A clever opponent can make him take either side at will; but as 
he is insensible to conviction, discussion with him is usually fruit- 
less, except perhaps of a quarrel. He will take offence when you 
least expect it, and nothing can reconcile him. Long after he has 
wholly forgotten the approximate cause of difference, he still con- 
siders it due to his personal dignity to dislike you. Stupid people 
are so often ill-natured that a distinction need scarcely be se 
between them and kindly dullards. But their forgiveness is even 
worse than their anger. Your late enemy looks at you with an air 
of afflicted resignation. He loves you, but you can never more be 
his friend. He may forgive—here he sighs—but he cannot forget. 
Yet the chances are that he cannot recall a word of the dispute 
which alienated his affections ; and if he could he would probably 
find he had been in the wrong. Whole families exist who con- 
sider it desirable from time to time to assert their position by 
“not being on speaking terms ” with somebody else. Such fanilies 
cut each other, down to the children and dogs, pass each other in 
the street, scowl at each other in church, and one day are recon- 
ciled with vast and appropriate ceremony on both sides, culminat- 
ing in a couple of dinner parties, when things begin again and go 
on da Capo. We have heard of a militia regiment which was not 
on speaking terms with its colonel. 

A stupid man can generally do some one thing fairly well. He 
can often save money, and is sometimes gifted with a talent for 
shooting, fishing, rowing, sketching, yachting, preaching, tuning 

a lathe, or playing the cornopean. The misfortune of this is that 
he imagines from his success in one particular that he is equally 
capable in all. But, except in his own peculiar likes and dislikes, 
he is not fastidious. If he does not care for good wine, he 
despises the man who cannot drink marsala. If he is not musical, 
he professes to enjoy a street-organ, fees the grinder, sneers at 
people who dislike the noise, and openly announces his belief that 
Beethoven is dull and Wagner a humbug. If he is fond of town, 
he rails at the country. If he likes the country, he wonders how 
a man can be such a foolas to live in town. He makes no allowance 
| for other people's tastes, but measures everything by himself. The 

man who is taller than he is must be a giant, the man who is shorter 
| adwarf. His house, his furniture, his religion, his wife, his 
| children, his pursuits, his re) udices are the standards by which every 

one else's are ineasured. In dress he is likely to adopt some costume 
and wear it always, at home or abroad. ‘To stupid people indeed 
we are indebted for all our permanent institutions, and it was one - 
of the class who invented the widow’s cap. He associates 
doubttul morals with doubtful ways of dressing the hair, and 
would rather see his daughter in her coffin than wearing high- 
heeled shoes. He reads little, and on the whole prefers dull books, 
Thackeray being his great literary enemy. It is to attract him 
that novels are written without characters, story, or plot. He 
reads his newspaper aloud after dinner, and believes everything in 
it if it is of his own political creed ; but if it is of a ditferent party, 
he does not even believe the announcements of deaths. is 
often very kind to the sick, but makes a bad nurse, always arguing 
with the patient, although he considers him, like all sick people, 
insane and wandering in his mind. He therefore consults the 
patient’s wishes as little as the doctor's, and constantly hints that 
the one is giving interested advice, and that the other is feigning 
illness. He never gives medicine more than one trial, but some- 
times takes two or three rival bottles at the same time, and is 
| curious in patent pills and digestive lozenges. He is often very 


ugh irreverence, aud that wantof solemnity , careful about measuring doses, and is a famous hand at dropping, 
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but never remembers how many spoonfuls to give, and whether to 
shake the bottle. He loses his presence of mind before danger, 
has never forethought to smooth things likely to go wrong, and is 
always ready to take refuge in a kind of fatalism, which some- 
times relies on Providence, and sometimes asserts the immutability 
of the Impossible. He is often known to take up crotchets, chielly 
historical, and when he gets hold of a stray fact presses it too far. 
He believes that the power of England is on the decline, that her 
ships are insulted abroad and her foreign policy laughed at on 
the Continent, and is fond of demonstrating that the French beat 
us at Waterloo and won all the Crimean battles without our help. 
He believes in our Israelitish origin, thinks there is a good deal to 
be said for Professor Smyth’s theory about the Pyramid, and has 

t faith in the influence of the moon on the weather. He 
Feartily objects to statistics, and cannot be made to understand 
drainage, ventilation, zymotic diseases, decimals, or the mean tem- 
perature. All such things he classes together as rubbish, and is 
convinced that the world did much better without vaccination or 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. He has, in his own way, 
many such views and theories, and is always a “ praiser of past 
times.” When he obtrudes his opinions and is openly egotistical 
he becomes a bore, and when he is ill-natured he is a scandal- 
monger and a mischief-maker; but happily for the world he is 
sometimes kindly enough in his own way. He does much hard 
work, occasionally, of a plodding kind, and gives us dictionaries 
and catalogues, bibliographies and classifications. On the whole, 
when he is properly repressed he is a useful if not an ornamental 
creature, and would be easily borne, did he not always take the 
wrong side of the pavement, give money to beggars, and suffer 
from a dreadful cold in his head. 

When he is in love he affords a pleasing spectacle to the student 
of character. It is a matter of religion with him that a man falls 
in love but once, and that it is a duty, moral and social, to 
marry the supposed object of his sole ion. How he identifies 
her is unknown, or how he knows when fate has so irrevocably 
marked him down; but when the hour and the woman are 
come, he straightway submits with an air of touching resignation. 
To suppose he had any choice in the matter would to him be little 
short of blasphemy. Yet fate has a way of overtaking him with a 
good fortune, and frequently marks him down to an heiress. Im- 
pressed perhaps by the thought that he is about to give hostages, 
and, so to speak, to invest on the security of his country, he goes 
about his love-making seriously, and as if for the time being he 
became a public character. Although he seldom tales you into 
his confidence for fear of being laughed at, he marks the progress 
of his suit towards success or failure by a visible change of de- 
meanour, and expects you to share in his elation or depression. 
When letters do not come, or come and are ciuatiiin the 
whole house suffers. He is gloomy, silent, looks fixedly before 
him at meals, kicks the chair because he has tumbled over it, stirs 
the fire savagely, and mutters audible curses at any trifling annoy- 
ance. By such means does he betray his emotion and testify to 
the depth of his affection. He makes you take an interest in the 

of his suit against your will; but you must not in any way 

allude to the existence of an engagement, nor hint at the cause of 
his visible uneasiness. When things go well it is even worse ; he is 
almost less agreeable than when they go badly. He is ina kind 
of trance, during which he performs his vital functions, as it were, 
unconsciously and mechanically. He never hears a question till it 
has been repeated, sometimes twice, and answers with a vacantsmile, 
as if nothing you say can be of the slightest importance compared 
to the fact that Matilda still is true. His love-letters are slowly com- 
posed and written in public, and he looks daggers at every one who 
comes into theroom while he is engaged in their compilation. When 
theenvelope is at last closed, youmay recognize the letter by its being 
among the others with the address down, as if every one in 

e house did not know it perfectly, and bad not suffered until it was 
added. Yet such men turn into excellent husbands and fathers. 
Their idea of duty is limited, but they act up to it to the best of 
their moderate ability. As they grow older, they do not learn 
anything from experience, but rather confirm themselves in small 
peculiarities, and will boast that for thirty years they have eaten 
a boiled egg at breakfast, though they dislike boiled eggs; or have 
dealt with the same shoemaker, though it is evident he never fitted 
them; or have attended the magistrates’ meetings, though they 
have never spoken in that august assembly; or have subscribed to 
the hounds, though they never hunt. Thus they are admirable 
alike in all the relations of life, and die universally lamented by 
all who did not know them. If stupid men, in short, were not so 

itive, they would rank among the benefactors of mankind, even 
only because they form the sccial padding without which the 
world would soon cease to move. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 


a7 not be generally known or remembered that in the 


autumn of last year King of the Belgians proposed to 
form a sort of national association for the fon eA oration 


of the continent of Africa. Germany, Austria, Denmark, ortagal, 
and England were invited to join. We are not acquainted with 
the precise details of the plan, nor are we certain whether the 
liability of this new joint-stock company was to be “limited,” 
or how far the proceedings of ical Societies were to be 
held binding on the respective Governments to which the indivi- 


dual members belonged. But to any one accustomed to deal with 
political complications and contingencies, it must have been obvious 
thatsuch a partnership had in itevery conceivable element of disorder 
and strife. It is not necessary now to discuss the checks that might 
have been devised to prevent obvious national entanglements, 
because the proposal, emanating from most philanthropic motives, 
fell stillborn to the ground. It has now, however, been revived, in 
another shape, under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Council of which body state, with significant emphasis, 
that the “exploration will be more. effectually prosecuted b 
England, and the necessary funds more readily obtained throug 
national enterprise than by international association.” We gather 
from certain papers that the outline and objects of this scheme are 
as follows :—that the Geographical Society intend to assist by a 
grant from their own income, and by other support, an “ African 
Exploration Fund,” to be devoted, as Sir R. Aleock puts it, to “ the 
scientific examination of Africa—the physical features and re- 
sources, the best routes to the interior,” and so on, and invite all 
Englishmen to subscribe to the Fund. No less than seven 
expeditions are to be organized, which shall explore or examine 
seven distinct routes. This number has, no doubt, an irre- 
sistible charm. The first party is to start from the gold-fields 
in South Africa, north of the Limpopo, but south of the Zambesi, 
and passing by the southern extremity of Lake Tanganyika, is 
to end at Unyamyembe. The second, somewhat parallel to the 
first, marches from a point not far from the mouth of the Zambesi, 
and going over the highlands of the coast range, passes the 
snow-capped Kilimangajo and Mount Kenia, and is to end at 
some point on the Equator. The third route is a comparatively 
short line beginning at the coast, about latitude 9° south, and termi- 
nating at the northern end of Lake Nyassa; and the fourth is a mere 
continuation of No. 3, and is intended to connect the northern end 
of Lake Nyassa with the most southern part of Lake Tanganyika. 
Zanzibar will form the starting-point of No. 5, and its course will be 
represented by a line drawn from that island in a north-westerly 
direction to the south of the Victoria Nyanza, and thence to the 
most northern part of Lake Tanganyika. By the sixth, which is 
to leave Mombasa on the coast, line No. 2 will be cut at right 
angles, just north of Kilimangajo, while the terminus will be the 
south-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza. No.7 is very like 
No. 6. The expedition would leave Formosa on the coast, pass to 
the south of Mount Kenia, and find its terminus on the north-east 
shore of Lake Victoria. A rough calculation estimates the expense 
at thirty shillings a mile, though it is candidly admitted that in 
some cases the expense will be just double. None of the distances 
contemplated in these several routes is less than 400 or more than 
2,000 miles, and the total area to be traversed is 7,700. The cost, 
at the lower rate, would be 11,550/.; but, asin the case of Indian 
estimates, it may be prudent to double this amount, and to add Io 
per cent. for unexpected contingencies, after which the calculator 
may not be more than a few thousand pounds wide of his mark. 
This scheme, it may be admitted, is plausibly drawn up; and 
it is further justified by several considerations which will 
probably receive the assent of the public. Some tracts to be 
traversed are healthy, and range from four thousand to six 
thousand feet in height above the sea-level. Others are so 
far hopeful as having been partially explored. Others, again, 
possess the attraction with which the unknown is in- 
vested. In most parts, it is to be hoped, the explorers may get 
uickly out of the region of malaria, and may not be ts A, 
e terrible tsetze fly. Here and there caravans have made rough 
tracks, and there are hopes of camels and horses, which would 
render the travellers less dependent on wayward and cowardly 
porters. In short, the programme of operations, as sketched out, 
presents more attractions and much fewer difficulties than an 
Arctic expedition, and is likely to be attended with more solid 
and valuable results than dreary winterings in darkness and ice. 
There is also, we admit, a powerful fascination in expeditions 
designed to turn Africa and its fertile regions to some profit. It 
seems a shame that, in these times when we hear so much of the 
comity of nations, that vast continent should contribute as little to 
the world’s history as if it belonged to another planet. And the 
—— who map out vast mountains or jungly tracts ruled by 
rbarous monarchs seem as calm and business-like as if they were 
contemplating a series of branch railways in an English county, 
and were only waiting for the sanction of Parliament to = 
work. It appears that the Council has no intention of apply- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a grant from 
the Treasury; that the cost must ts defrayed by volun- 
tary subscriptions from the British public; that the task 
proposed is at first one merely of inquiry, exploration, 
and survey; and that no one will be sent ont who 
cannot be trusted to surmount physical obstacles, to conciliate 
suspicious rulers, and to disarm the prejudice or hostility of timid 
or ferocious tribes. But such pioneers, however energetic and 
sagacious, must take their chance of surprises, complications, un- 
expected reverses, hidden snares. That all sorts of climate can 
be endured by Englishmen we make no doubt. There are, indeed 
few parts of the universe in which Englishmen will not ma 
to exist and thrive; and a score of our countrymen would not 
_ together at any station between Gondokoro and the Zambesi 
without levelling a space for a cricket-ground, and preparing 
a racecourse for a Central African Sweepstakes. A land where 
native populations can increase and Arab traders carry on traffic 
in human flesh, will never be barred to the adventurous English- 
man; and the triumphs already gained by our countrymen may 
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justify us in concluding that the brothers of Speke may be lost to 
sight for months, and even years, in the heart of Africa, and then 
reappear in undiminished vigour modestly to recount welcomes 
received from barbarous potentates and influence extended over 
jealous tribes. To collect accurate geographical data; to bring 
ome ivory, skins, and feathers; to add to the botanical know- 
ledge of the world; to take the heights of mountains and the 
depths of rivers and lakes; to register rain gauges and ther- 
mometers; to photograph exquisite bits of scenery, picturesque 
groups of natives, obese monarchs, and waddling queens—all 
this, it may be urged, is perfectly simple, easy, and legitimate. 
The explorers require neither escorts of cavalry nor six-pounders ; 
they go as the harbingers of peace, and not as the heralds of ag- 
gression, and will soon convince the natives that the English are 
not, as some other nations, rapacious, extortionate traffickers in 
human flesh ; and will thus bethe means of gradually opening up 
a rich division of the universe, which until a few years ago h 
been shrouded in the darkness that had concealed it from the 
— and active mind of Herodotus. 
ut, as we read its intentions, the Council of the Society will 
not strictly limit itselfto exploration. Hopes are already expressed 
that roads will supplant tracks. There is a vague hint of future 
i ; and there is a very clear, complete, and defined pro- 
osal which would unite Egypt and South Africa, Khartoum and 
lagoa Bay by the telegraphic wire. It is also stated that the 
Geographical Society “will not confine their operations to the 
furtherance of expeditions under their entire control,” but “ will 
be willing to consider the propriety of assigning a grant in aid to 
secure good geographical. results, from any expedition, whether 
missionary or commercial.” We confess to be as yet hardly pre- 
pared for a consignment of piece-goods or moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs to Casembe's dominions. It is quite clear, however, that these 
enterprises may tend in some shape or other to the permanent 
occupation of a part of the country; and, without wishing to 
impugn motives, to damp fervour, or to discourage subscrip- 
tions for a grand national object, it is necessary to point out some 


of the dangers to which South African enterprise may commit, 


individuals, societies, the nation,and the Government. A telegraphic 
line presumes stations at intervals, with residences, plots of land, 
and Raglishemen to occupy them. To go in force would cost money 
and might be misunderstood. To leave two or three signallers ata 
lonely post some hundred miles in the interior might be to expose 
them to insult or aggression. Not long ago one of the Ministry 
eayperaen | reminded his audience that an insult to a British Consul 
cost the country nine millions sterling. Of course, it will be 
— that adventurers or private Companies set out at their own 
risk, and must pay for theirown hobbies; and that tact and judgment, 
friendly intercourse, power of expression, ability to converse in 
strange dialects, conciliatory manners, and the Englishman’s firm- 
ness and pluck, will do wonders, Indeed it is said that hostility on 
the part of native tribes is confined to tracts in the vicinity of the 
Nile and north of the Equator, where slave traffic has been carried 
on, and that as he goes south the white man is welcomed as a 
deliverer and a friend. But we all know how mercantile interests 
can make out claims for national support ; how exploration leads 
tocommerce, commerce to occupation, and occupation to ascendency ; 
and how inevitably the camp or station is converted into a fort, 
and the suppliant traders of one generation become the dominant 
rulers of the next. Suppose, too, that a mission or an explor- 
ing party should be controlled by a leader with the 
ents and self-confidence of Raja Brooke. A native monarch 
is savage and vindictive, or he is weak and incapable; or he 
calls in the white man to he!p him against a rival; or the whole 
population, in sheer awe, offers the crown to the white adventurer 
at the death or resignation of their own sovereign. More strange 
things happened in the break-up of the Mogul Empire ; and he must 
be a bold man who would assign limits to the advancement of a 
trading or a telegraphic Company which had once been permitted 
fo erect houses, to hold or purchase lands, to cultivate fields and 
gardens, to take natives into pay, and to acquire the pro- 
— or the position that make life endurable in such places. 
hen we are not to reckon on having the African field entirely to 
ourselves, Foreign nations may step in, as foreign individuals have 
done already, and what was begun asa private enterprise, supported 
by voluntary contributions, and conducted with perfect good faith, 
equity, and forbearance, may at any moment be turned into a 
matter of imperial and national concern, furnishing ample 
materials for diplomatic controversy and journalistic and Pari.a- 
mentary discussion. 

We throw out these remarks in no spirit of hostility tothe eminent 
men who are committed to this enterprise. Dangers can be met or 
avoided if they are clearly pointed out beforehand; but one thing 
may be relied on with some certainty—failure in any one expedi- 
tion owing to mismanagement would involve usin prolonged diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, a success, which is more probable 
than disgrace or failure, would notallowus tostop. Still, if the con- 
duct of affairs is entrusted to men of perseverance, energy, and capa- 

ty for dealing with savages, it may happen that Africa will be 
at opened up to modern enterprise, without any loss of honour 
and prestige on the one hand, or any necessity for bloody retri- 
butions on the other. The most rhetorical of Latin poets makes 
Cesar say during his great contest for empire that, if he could 
only have a certain hope of seeing the sources of the Nile, he would 
be quite content to forego the fierce excitement of the civil war. 
Members of Parliament, similarly, may some day not content 
themselves with asking questions about the conduct of the Khedive 


and the policy of King M‘tesa, but may pass a winter in Central 
Africa catechizing people and princes and taking copious notes ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in the spirit of Lucan, might give up lectures 
on Caxton and Homer, leave unanswered the queries of irre- 
pressible correspondents, and find new scope for his tremendous 
energies in heading a band of colonists bound for the plateau of 
equatorial Africa. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD EXAMINATIONS IN SCRIPTURE 
KNOWLEDGE. 


—_ School Board for London have published the Report on 
the Examination in Scripture Knowledge which the Pupils 
have lately . This examination is encouraged by Mr. 
Francis Peek and the Religious Tract Society, who offer about 
four thousand Bibles and Testaments, not to mention certificates of 
distinction, by way of prizes. As it is not by any means every 
upil who gets a prize, the number of the competitors and the 
ours of the examiners may be guessed at. Lverything was 
managed with skill, and on the 29th of March “all the written 
papers, without exception, reached the head office carefully packed 
up and sealed.” As the total number examined was 82,062, the 
enemies of the examination system must see that they have to 
deal with no ordinary foe. There were only about fifteen hundred 
upil-teachers, candidates, and monitors in the competition, “The 
Bulle of the absentees,” says the Report, “made no excuse”; but 
the writer does not think that they held back merely because the 
examination was not compulsory. That reason, however, in this 
too often examined world, would have been adequate and moreentr 
able. But the bulk of the absentees must feel rather melancholy 
when “ the prizes are distributed at the Crystal Palace the same 
as last year,’ as the Scheme for the Examination too succinctly 
states. 

On the whole, the tangible results of the examination seem 
satisfactory. The standard has been raised, a good percentage of 
scholars have reached it, and many who did not attain to prizes- 
and certificates, wrote what answers they did attempt with care: 
and common sense. No cases of copying were reported. The. 
questions set were sensible, and likely to test the intelligence as 
well as the memory of the competitors. No one was expected to- 
know how an Israelite of the period of Gideon would have gone 
about making a fortune. Professor Mahaffy may be pained to hear - 
that nothing was asked about the best MSS. of Jeremiah, about 
the dialect of the tribe of Gad, or about the use of refrains in 
Hebrew popular poetry. Pupils were not allowed to attempt more 
than six out of eight questions, nor to answer any question ina 
set not specially intended for them. Ambitious youth has various. 
good reasons for this sort of enterprise. A girl in Standard IV.. 
may wish to show that she can tackle the problems intended for 
“‘ Pupil-teachers of the first year.” Again, she may know nothing 
about the opinions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, about which 
she is questioned, but may be full of information as to Pilate, who 
occurs in the paper set for Standard VI. All excursions into 
strange fields should be treated like a shot on the wrong target 
at Wimbledon. The shot should not only not count, but its 
value should be deducted from the score. Marks are not given, 
we presume, for the purely traditional information with which some 
competitors overflow. That Pilate was “ banished into France,” 
where he hanged himself, is not a piece of pure Bible knowledge, 
Nothing is gained by going on with the traditions which repre-- 
sent him as anxious, for reasons of his own, to fight duels with 
travellers on the mountain pass which is haunted by his ghost. 
It seems that many teachers “lay great stress on the traditio 
elements in the life of Peter, Pilate, and others, and have omitted 
to make it clear to the children that these elements, in being due- 
to tradition (s:c), cannot be accepted as indisputably true.” There- 
seems no good reson why teachers should go into traditions, though 
they certainly interest children very much. Mr. Peek and the- 
Religious Tract Society do not give away copies of the Apocry- 
phal Gospels as prizes; but, if they did, they would probably 
please the pupils. 

The author of the Report finds, as he says, “that, though the- 
spelling is imperfect and the style obscure, the principles of 
morality and religion,” as the regulation of the Board in regard to- 
Bible instruction puts it, “are correctly, though faintly it may 
be, appreciated.” It may have struck the reader that the 
style of the Report itself is not always quite pellucid. We 
are to understand that the children perceive the practical 
bearings of the morality of the Bible. Peter is severely 
handled by the competitors of the Sixth Standard, who seem to 
be rather intolerant young people. “ All the weak points in his 

are brought into prominence and animadverted upon, in 
some cases, with great severity; while most of the good points 
ere either very lightly touched upon or ignored altogether.” This 
is rather cufious ; for Peter is generally a favourite with chil 
because there was so much human nature in what the Sixth 
Standard pupils think his faulty charaeter. They go so far as to 
call him ‘“ hot-headed,” “ forward,” “ hasty,” “ jealous,” and 
“ self-eonfident.” Self-confidence is not the quality which they 
have a right to blame, and a well-known text about harsh criticiems 
seems to have escaped their notice. There is something rather 
grotesque in the idea of a jury of pupil-teachers, girls and boys, 
itting inj ent on David, in whose career there are 


sitting i 
ineidents which must shock the members of the Sixth 
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The author of the Report stands up for Peter, and we hope that 
his remarks may reach the pupil-teachers, and lead them to 
reconsider their verdict. 

People who have been Examiners in Divinity at the Universi- 
ties, or who have themselves undergone examination, will be 
surprised to hear that there is comparatively but little irrelevancy 
in the answers. There were few of the blunders which make the 
joy of common rooms, and which can sometimes be proved to be 
inventions of undergraduate wit. There is nothing like the famous 
legend of the man who was going to Jericho, “ when immediately 
thieves sprang up and choked him.” No one reported that Jezebel 
was “thrown out yet a third time,” with the rest of her adven- 
tures as well known in the schools. The fact is, that no class of 
Christians are so entirely ignorant of Bible history as under- 
graduates, while it is almost all the history that many of the poor 
are acquainted with. The undergraduate who refused to answer a 

uestion about Saul because “it was a way examiners had of get- 
ting into Kings ” was a fair representative of his class. Men who 
know all about the Peloponnesian war and the reforms of 
Clisthenes are apt to think that they have done enough for his- 
tory. Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians they look on as 
obscure nations who gave a good deal of trouble to the Prophets. 
This exclusive view is not taken by the less highly educated 
classes, whose children, it appears, are still in advance of under- 
graduate knowledge of the Bible. The child was an exception 
who had nothing to say about the “woman of Canaan,” except | 
that “she lived in Canaan, was a good woman, and had some- 
thing the matter with her.” One competitor did assert that | 
Elijah met his death by falling off a post, and breaking | 
his neck, but that was ean almost venial blunder. The | 
pupil who pointed out to Saul that it was “hard | 
tor him to kick against a brick” may have stated an obvious, | 
though irrelevant, fact, or may have made a mere slip of the pen. 
It was certainly rather after the manner of the Divinity schools 
to talk of “a grain of mustard seed, which was hidden in three 
measures of meal, and grew into a large tree.” The children went 
wrong in another way. They betrayed those wonderful mis- 
conceptions which may lie for years in the childish mind, as Miss 
Martineau records from her own experience. For example, some 
pupils said, “ It isnot meat” (meaning dog’s meat) “to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” Even this is less absurd 
than the confusion said to have been once produced in the notions 
of a Scotch child who had to learn from oral tradition the Scotch 
version of the Psalms in which occur the words— 


And for his sheep he doth us take. 
This the infant learned, and repeated :— 

And for his sheep he doth a steak. 
No teacher was likely to detect a blunder based on ignorance of 
the exclusively graminivorous habits of sheep. It is written 
examinations that bring these faults of oral teaching to the 


surface. Errors in spelling, as might be expected, are common. 
Perhaps our phonetic reformers will demand that “ Baal ” should 
be written “ Bail,’ because that is the reading which intelligent 
lads of the Fourth Standard are found to prefer, and Mr. Lowe, at 
least, is anxious to reduce the English language to the level of ' 
intelligent lads of the Fourth Standard. Professors of Oriental 
studies may here company with their statesman friend. 
Legislation may be called for to make us write Naboth “ Nabob,” 
for that is the rendering of the competitors of the Sixth Standard. 
We do not gather that they have any marked preference for Judas 
Scarabeeus over the ordinary name; but in various words they do 
much that would gratify Mrs. Malaprop. It would be interesting 
to learn whether or not they call the rich Indian uncles of the 
British stage “ Naboths.” They cannot spell Pharaoh nor Cherith, 
but Oriental scholars seem all to be rather hazy about spelling at 
present. One does not readily recognize in the Iahweh of M. 
Soury the Jehovah of our English Bible. That scholar may be 
pleased to hear that many children confine their account of the 
ife and adventures of Elijah to the massacre of the priests of 
Baal, a favourite incident with our Puritanic ancestors. 

There are poetical pupils who show some care of style, and who 
like to put things in a picturesque way. One girl, says the Report, 
begins her account of the life of Elijah with something like a 
strain of poetry. She writes:—“ This wopder-working prophet is 
introduced to our notice without any mention of his father or 
mother, as if he had dropped out of the cloudy chariot which, after 
his work was done on earth, conveyed him back to heaven.” This 
young lady’s manner reminds one, at some distance, of that of 
M. Paul de St. Victor. Ouida may have written in this 
fashion before her emancipated soul discovered that chariots 
of clouds and fire are the vulgar machinery of Hebrew 
mythology. If this pupil's style needs to be looked after, 
the critical tendency of another girl requires watching. She says 
that “there is rather an uncertainty as to how Elijah was fed, as 
three letters in the Hebrew language r v m mean either raven or 
Arab.” With a concession to prejudice like that which we often 
find in the expositors of the Renaissance, she adds, “ it was, how- 
ever, by a miracle that he was sustained.” This is to make light 
of the proverbial hospitality of the Arabs. The pupil's readiness 
to admit a supernatural interpretation reminds one of the Pope’s 
cook in Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. An American 
sent Leo XII. a piece of pinewood covered with a salmon’s skin. 
“ Maria Fabrizio, on applying the knife, fell at my feet and kissed 
them, and asked me hum ape his eyes , whether it was 

Another pupi 


my pleasure that it should be @ miracle or not.” pupil 


explains the “eye of a needle” as a low gateway ; and it may be 
guessed that the ambitious competitors studied some commentary 
at home. The most remarkable thing in the Report is a short 
essay by a pupil who failed to get a prize on St. Paul’s speech at 
Athens. “The Athenians, not finding the discourse suitable to 
their tastes and philosophy, dismissed Paul with their customary 
politeness, promising to hear at some other time, . . . . and putting 
off till they were short of excitewent, hearing the only thing 
worth hearing.” There are certain faults of unction, and the tone 
of the answers is somewhat too didactic ; but the pupils certainly 
do not seem to learn the Bible less thoroughly than other children 
educated at school or at home. 


THE ATHENIAN AKROPOLIS. 


| T may not seem easy to say anything new on so well-worn a 
- subject as Athens and her Akropolis. But of all subjects in 
the world there is none which has been more steadily looked at 
from a single inadequate point of view. It is moreover a subject 
whose history is not yet ended, and which supplies new points of 
view by the fact that new pages in its history are still happening. 
Nowhere is the unity of history more needed to be taught as a 
practical lesson than on the spot where we may fairly say that the 
olitical history of the world begins. There, on the spot whose 

istory begins before the beginning of recorded history, we feel 
perhaps more keenly than anywhere else how blind and narrow is 
the way in which the history of that spot has been so commonly 
looked at, how large a part of the true interest, the true life, of the 
spot is lopped away, if we look only at some two or three centuries 
of its long and varied history. In the city of Athens, as a whole, 
we are painfully struck by the glaring contrast of extreme 
antiquity and extreme newness. There are buildings of yesterday ; 
there are buildings of a thousand years back; there are buildings of 
two thousand years back. But the three classes stand out in 
marked and indeed unpleasant contrast to one another. There are 
no intermediate links such as there are at Rome, binding the great 
classes of objects together, and making them all fit into their places 
as members of one unbroken series. Hence, while at Rome we 
never forget that we are at Rome, at Athens we may sometimes 
forget that we are at Athens. That so it is is no fault of the 
Athenians, old or new; it comes of the fact that the Turk once 
ruled in Athens, and therefore had to be driven out of 
Athens; while, as the Turk never ruled in Rome, he never 
had to be driven out of Rome. But, if this is true of 
the city in general, it is far less true of the Akropolis. 
There we can never forget that we are in Athens; and, if we use 
our eyes aright, we can never forget that the Athens in which we 
stand did not exist, as some seem to fancy, only for two or three 
centuries two thousand years back, but that its long history spans 
the whole range from our first glimpses of civilized Europe down 
to the warfare in which men still living have borne a part. It is 
but a narrow view of the Akropolis of Athens to look on it simply 
as the place where the great works of the age of Perikles may be 
seen as models ina museum. A truer and a wider view will begin 
earlier and will go on later. The Parthendén and the Propylaia are 
but the records of one stage, though doubtless the most brilliant 
3tage, in the history of a city which ought equally to number 
among its records the primeeval wall which was venerable and mys- 
terious in the days of Thucydides and the bulwarks which were 
raised by the last Odysseus in warfare with the Turkish oppressor. 
In the eye of the true historian those earliest and those latest 
records, and the records of the lung ages which passed between 
them, all have, perhaps not all an equal value, but at least value 
enough to stamp them all as alike parts of the history of the city, 
all alike entitled to respect and veneration from every one in whose 
eyes the history of the city is precious. On the hill of the Akropolis 
and its buildings the whole history of Athens, from its earliest to its 
latest days, has been clearly written, and there it may still be clearly 
read wherever the barbarism of classical pedantry has not wiped 
out the record. The primeval wall, the wall of Themistoklés, the 
wall of Kimén, all come within the charmed period ; no one is likely 
todamage them. But it needs a wider view than that of the mere 
student of the writings, the mere admirer of the art, of two or three 
arbitrarily chosen centuries, to take in the full meaning even of 
the works of those arbitrarily chosen centuries. Those remains of 
the earliest masonry for which we have to search behind the great 
buildings of the days of the democracy, those stones which rival 
aught at Argos or at Tiryns, have a tale to tell such as Argos and 
Tiryns cannot tell. Why was Athens Athens? How came that 
one city to fill that particular piace in the world’s history which no 
other city ever did till? In the Homeric catalogue Athens stands 
alone ; ail Attica is already Athens, while every other part of the 
catalogue is crowded with the names of those smaller towns many 
of which passed away before recorded history begins. Marathén 
and Eleusis find no place in the great record. The work had 
already been done, be the name of the doer of it Theseus or any 
other, which made Athens all that Athens was—which fused 
together into one commonwealth the largest extent of territory, 
the largest number of citizens, which, according to Greek political 
ideas, could act together as members of a single commonwealth. 
Athens could become all that she did become, because, in an un- 
recorded age, in an age of which those rude stones at least are 
the only record, all Attica became Athens. To that great revo- 
lution, none the less certain because in its own nature unrecorded, 
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it is alike owing that Athens in one age could rear the trophy of 
‘Marathon, and that in another she was chosen to be the head of 
regenerate Greece. The oldest wall—we may call it the wall of 
Théseus—and the latest wall of Odysseus are but the earliest and 
the latest pages of one story, bound together by the direct tie of 
cause and effect. 
But if, fully to take in the historic tness of the Athenian 
polis, we must look to facts and their records alike far 
earlier and far later than the days of Periklés, the works of the 
days of Periklés lose half their value if we look at them simply as 
the works of the age of Periklés, and do not bear in mind the long 
ages, the stirring events, of their later history. The house of 
Athéné is emphatically the Parthenén. When Démétrios the 
Yesieger was lodged in its opisthodomos, the satirical remark was 
nade that he and his following were by no means fitting guests 
for its virgin owner. But it should be remembered that that 
ancient temple has remained the House of the Virgin under three 
distinct forms of worship. The classical purist might disdain to 
notice—or, if he noticed, he might be eager to wipe out such a 
memory—that on the walls of the cella may still be seen the paint- 
ings, the eixdves, of another creed, another form of art, from those 
of Pheidias and Iktinos. Yet those painted forms tell us of one 
of the great moments in the history of South-Eastern Europe—one 
might rather say one of the great moments in the history of the 
world. It speaks of the day when the New Rome was again 
ueen of all the nations, from Crete to the Danube, from the 
‘uphrates to the Bay of Naples, when the Slayer of the 
Bulgarians, in the moment of his triumph, chose, out of all the 
holy places of his Empire, the church of the Panagia on the rock 
of Athens as the scene of his thanksgiving for the great salvation 
which his arms had wrought. We stand on the rock, and run 
over in our minds the long between Periklés returning from 
the recovery of Samos and Basil returning from the recovery of 
Ochrida. We look down upon the lands which endured ‘the 
ravages of the last Philip in the cause of Rome, on the city which 
endured the storm of Sulla in the cause of Mithridatés. We look 
down on the works of Iladrian and the works of Hérédés, and the 
eye wanders to a spot where the monument of a Syrian prince 
is the most prominent object on an Athenian hill. We think how 
long Athens remained the school of Rome, how the Goth turned 
away from her walls, how Justinian at once strengthened her as a 
fortress and took away from her her crown as the seat of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship. Yet we mark the slight lingering 
of ancient memories which, in re-dedicating her ancient temples to 
the new faith, still kept a certain analogy between their older and 
their newer functions. We mark how the Parthendn still remained 
the Parthenén; how the temple of the heathen warrior Théseus be- 
came the church of the Christian warrior George. We think— 
Athens is not expressly mentioned in the tale, but she can hardly 
be deemed to have lagged behind her fellows—how the Greeks, 
the ‘EAAadixoi, as the Byzantine writer scornfully calls them, set 
forth on their strange and bootless errand of delivering Constanti- 
nople from Isaurian and Iconoclastic rule. Below us lie the 
churches of Eiréné, monumentsofdays when Athens and Constanti- 
nople were united in a common orthodoxy, when Athens had given 
an Empress to the Eastern world, and when men again dreamed of 
a union of East and West by the marriage of an Athenian and a 
“rank. All these memories lead up naturally to the great scene 
of Basil’s day of triumph, when a prince who might be deemed at 
once Roman, Greek, and Slave chose Athens and her still abiding 
Parthenén for the greatest ceremony of his long reign of warfare 
and of victory. We pass on to another age ; the spirit which will 
hardly endure the memory of a Greek-speaking Cesar on the 
holy hill of Athéné will find times even less to its taste 
when an Italian prince, in his will drawn up in the Italian 
tongue, bequeaths the city of Athens to the Church of St. Mary. 
Things had indeed changed, alike from the days of Periklés and 
from the days of Basil; yet Athens under the French and Italian 
Dukes had in some sort come back nearer to her ancient place than 
when she beheld the thanksgiving of the Macedonian Emperor. 
Athens, by that name, was again one of the powers of the world, 
no longer a mere province of Rome, either in her older or her newer 
seat. It was indeed atime of foreign rule. A Latin Duke had 
made his palace in the Propylaia of Periklés; a Latin Bishop had 
displaced the Orthodox rite of Basil's day in the church which 
was still the Parthenén. Yet those were days when Athens was 
the seat of a brilliant court, when the fame of her princes 
was spread through Europe. The formula of our own Shak- 
speare, so strange in the ears of many, when he speaks of 
Théseus Duke of Athens, is a mark of days when her 
Kings and Archons had been forgotten, but the memory of 
her Dukes still lived in the minds of men. But the wanton 
barbarism of classical exclusiveness will not endure the memory or 
the record or the monuments of days like these. Only yesterday 
the tower of the Dukes of Athens was standing. Its stern and 
heavy mass well broke the horizontal lines of the Greek archi- 
tecture, and gave to the whole group somewhat of that outline 
which the hill of Laon has, and which the hill of Athens has not. 
But the tower was late; it was barbarous; it did not belong to the 
two or three favoured ages; it was a reminder of times which the 
exclusive vyotaries of those two or three favoured ages would fain 
wipe out from the records of mankind. Jaunty Mr. Mahatfy, who 
cannot distinguish between the taking of Constantinople in 1204 and 
the taking of Athens in 1687, believed that Morosini had found 
time to build this massive tower during the few weeks of his oc- 
cupation, Mr. Mahatfy, who looks on the Akropolis as so sacred 


that it was a sin to bombard it, even to drive the Turks out of it— 
who seems to think freedom and national being something of less 
moment than the preservation of this or that statue or column— 
calls for its destruction in his text and crows over its 
completed destruction in a note. Of this piece of wanton barbar- 
ism Dr. Schliemann mnst bear the blame; who, if any, were his 
Greek accomplices, we have forborne to ask. But the tower is 
gone; a most striking memorial of one age in the history of Athens 

been swept away, under the paltry pretext that inscriptions 
might be found among its materials. By a righteous Nemesis, 
when the destroyers had finished their work of havoc, they found 
nothing to reward them. 

We can conceive nothing more paltry, nothing more narrow, 
nothing more opposed to the true spirit of scholarship, than these 
attempts to wipe out the history of any age. So far from destroy- 
ing the ducal tower, we would have kept the Turkish minaret. For 
the Parthendén, already the temple of heathendom and of two 
forms of Christianity, became in the end the temple of Islam. A 
mosque had of course its minaret. Its lower part is still there in 
the form of a staircase, but the characteristic upper part has 
vanished. We know not how it vanished, whether through 
wanton destruction or in one of the sieges in the seventeenth or 
the nineteenth century. In any case, we should have been well 
pleased to see both minaret and tower breaking the outline, 
and speaking of days which have been, but which have 
passed away. Greece is free; the rule both of the Frank 
and of the Turk is gone; but that is no reason why the 
memorials of either Frank or Turk should be swept away. A 
higher national feeling would keep them carefully as trophies of 
victory. At all events, let not men calling themselves scholars 
lend themselves to such deeds of wanton destruction. The name 
of Morosini is unfairly held up to execration because an accident 
ot warfare, which he could not control, made him the destroyer of 
the Parthenén. A far heavier blame rests on those who were the 
deliberate destroyers of the ducal tower. On them indeed may 
well fall the words of withering scorn in which Byron so well 
couples the destroying names of Eratostratos and Elgin. 


READING ALOUD. 


it has not unfrequently been suggested that the art of reading 
should receive more attention than it does at our schcols and 
Universities. It is no doubt cultivated to a certain extent by the 
institution of “speeches” common to several public schools; but 
the cultivation is not well directed. We can speak from ex- 
perience of one public school; and, as far as we know, the system 
pursued at that and at cthers is remarkably alike. ‘That is, boys 
who have never been taught to regard the management of the 
voice in recitation as a thing demanding or wortuy of study are 
suddenly called upon to learn and deliver to an audience a certain 
quantity of prose or verse in a living or dead language, as the case 
may be, and are instructed on the subject by a master who, though 
no doubt well acquainted with the common-sense rules of 
emphasis, has no conception of the real difficulties involved in 
what he professes to teach. That the notion that the power of 
reading or reciting comes by nature should be commonly enter- 
tained is the less surprising when one learns that it was for a 
time held by so clever a man as M. Saint-Mare Girardin, whose 
own recitations were always received with applause. This infor- 
mation is conveyed in a very interesting little book, called 
L’Art de la Lecture, lately published by M. Legouvé, and 
dedicated to fhe pupils of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. M. 
Legouvé begins his work by saying that in the great business of 
education nothing is small, and that he considers the question he 
treats as one of importance. “ In America reading aloud is counted 
as one of the elements of public instruction, it is one of the bases 
of early education. In France ”—and it might be added in Uing- 
land—* it does not even rank with the lighter arts; it is regarded 
at best as a curiosity.” M. Legouvé is desirous of overcoming this 
and tig the art of reading among the various 

ranches of education. There are some people, as we have seen, 
who doubt whether reading is an art at all; but of this M. Legouvé 
has become convinced after many years of study and experience, 
and those who read his book will probably come to the conclusion 
that he has fully made out his case. 

The author himself received his first lessons in reading from M. 
Febvé ; his subsequent ones from studying the methods of such 
actors as MM. Samson, Provost, Regnier, Delaunay, and Got; and 
such actresses as Mars, Rachel, and Mme. Ristori, with whom in 
his quality of playwright he was constantly thrown into company. 
His third course of lessons he obtained when in 1848 and 
1866, having to deliver some lectures at the College of 
France, he learnt by experience the rules which it is neces- 
sary to attend to in addressing a large audience. It was 
after this that M. Legouvé conceived the idea of giving to others 
the benefit of his own experience, an idea which he confided to. 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin. “ This is all very well,” said his friend 
to him when he heard of the project, “as a subject upon which 
you can write or talk amusingly enough; but as for treating it 
seriously, that is out of the question. Reading is not anart. It 
is the natural exercise of a natural organ. There are people who 
read well and people who read ill; and the former possess a cer- 
tain gift, or charm, or anything you like except an art. There are 
precepts dictated by common sense which one must follow in 
reading, but beyond that there is nothing—there are none of the 
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clearly defined rules which belong to art ; in fact, the whole art of 
reading is conveyed in one phrase—‘ I] faut lire comme on parle.’” 
It will, we think, take but a little reflection to show that there 
could be no more mistaken notion than this. It is true, no doubt, 
of reading as it is of acting, that the effect produced on the audi- 
ence should be natural and unstrained ; but in the one case as in 
the other, the apparent absence of artifice and effort can only be 
reached by art and study. Setting aside the case of people who in 
ordinary speech clip and swallow their words, letussuppose thata man 
who speaks distinctly and has more than ordinary intelligence is sud- 
denly called upon to read or recite to a large audience. In nine 
cases out of ten he will, if he is reading his own works, be sur- 
prised at their ineffectiveness, and if he is reciting the words of a 
well-known author, his hearers will be astonished at the want of 
life and movement in them. Most of us can probably call to mind 
some instance of a lecture, admirable as to its matter, but rendered 
tedious and monotonous by the lecturer’s manner. There are, of 
course, cases in which a man may read or lecture effectively with- 
out any special training. This is admitted by M. Legouvé, as will 
be seen from what he said to M. Saint-Mare Girardin :—“ II n’en 
est pas de cet art comme des autres arts ou métiers qui vous sont 
absolument fermés, si l'apprentissage ne vous en a pas ouvert 
Yaccés. Certains hommes lisent sans étude, avec grace et avec 
agrément. Vous en étes une preuve, car vous lisez @ [effet, vous 
étes applaudi quand vous lisez, mais yous nelisez pas . . . 
onnez-moi ma franchise . . vous ne lisez pas bien.” 

. Legouvé goes on to establish his proposition in this particular 
case with remarkable force and clearness, and what is true of the 
particular is of course true also of the general. 

The writer divides that part of his work which treats of the mecha- 
nical requirements of reading into chapters on the voice, the art of 
breathing, the pronunciation, the curing of certain defects, and the 
observance of punctuation. As to the voice, the middle register is 
what should be most relied on; but both this and the higher and 
lower registers can be immensely improved by cultivation and 
exercise. It has been said of various celebrated singers, Duprez 
among them, that they had “a made voice.” The expression, as 
M. Legouvé points out, is incorrect; but it conveys the suggestion 
of how much can be done by discipline and practice to develop 
notes which without it would never be revealed. M. Legouvé 
quotes the instance of Mme. Malibran, who, to the congratulations 
of her friends when they had heard her deliver an exceptionally 
high note in the Sonnambula, replied, “Oh! Je l’ai assez cherché! 
Voila un mois que cours aprés lui! Je le poursuivais partout! 
En me coiffant! En mhabillant! et je lai trouvé un matin 
au fond de mes souliers en me chaussant!” In another 

of his work M. Legouvé describes how M. Delaunay, 
y his beautiful reciting of a poem by Musset, managed to 
conceal the faults in its construction which M. Legouvé after- 
wards discovered; and M. Delaunay’s mastery of every art of 
intonation might have been brought forward to illustrate strongly 
the truth of M. Legouvé’s theory. This actor is famed for the 
beauty and variety of his voice; yet, when he first appeared on 
the stage, it was thought by theatrical critics that the defects of 
his voice would surely prevent his ever doing justice to his talent. 
By dint of constant study, by seeking out every morning lonely 
places in the Bois de Boulogne where he could devote an hour to 
the constant repetition of the same phrase, until he hit upon a 
meaning and pleasant delivery of it, and by dint also of following 
the suggestions of M. Davesnes, then Régisseur of the Théatre 
Francais, M. Delaunay succeeded in training his voice to the 
singular resonance and flexibility that it now sses. Next in 
importance to the acquirement of a fitting variety of inflection 
comes the regulation of the breath. On this subject M. Legouvé 
relates how by his command of this Herr Stockhausen, the well- 
known singer, astonished the Swiss guides who accompanied him 
in his mountain expeditions, and how Rubini’s breathing was never 
heard when he sang. ‘ How was this accomplished?” he asks, 
and proceeds to answer his question by an anecdote of Talma. 
The great actor when quite young was playing in Diderot’s Pére 
de Famille. When he left the stage after delivering the famous 
tirade, he leant completely exhausted and breathless against the 
wing. “Imbécile,” said the celebrated Molé, who was standing 
by, “et il veut jouer la tragédie! Viens me voir demain matin et 
je t'apprendrai comment on peut étre passionné sans s’6poumonner.” 
‘or some reason Talma got so little out of this lesson that he resolved 
to apply for further information to an actor named Dorival, who 
obtained a certain success in spite of a weak voice and insignificant 
nee, aud who never seemed to be worn out by his efforts. 
rival answered him with gentle malice, in the words “ You have 
so much success, M. Talma, that you cannot want lessons.” Talma, 
however, resolved to get the information he wanted, and while 
Dorival was playing Chatillon in Zaire, he concealed himself in 
the prompter’s box. Thence he came out, having discovered 
Dorival’s secret, which was nothing else than an elaborate system 
of breathing ; he always took breath before the existing supply of 
air in his lungs was used up, and in order that his frexth- 
ing might not be heard, or interrupt the flow of his words, 
he took breath whenever he could upon the vowel a or oc. 
“C’est-a-dire aux endroits ott la bouche déja ouverte permet d’aspirer 
légérement sans que l’auditeur s’en apercoive.” There a 
tendency to over-elaboration in this; but it is tolerably obvious 
that the art of taking breath is almost as important to an actor or 
reader as it is to asinger. Talma himself was so convinced of this 
that he laid down as a maxim, “ Tout artiste aui se fatigue est un 
artiste médiocre.” 


At this point M. Legouvé takes occasion to answer an ob- 
jection which he anticipates, that this kind of system is all very 
well in a theatre, but that a reader is not an actor. “Eh bien,” 
he replies, “le lecteur en a plus besoin que l'acteur.” The actor, 
however long his part may be, finds some moments when he can 
rest, and beyond this his gestures help the force of his intonation. 
The reader or lecturer has no intervals of repose, and depends upon 
the inflections of his voice to convey his meaning. Therefore the 
voice and its management are even more important to him than to 
the actor. To this rule there are, of course, exceptions. Mr. 
Dickens, for instance, owed much of his success in read- 
ing to the marvellous justness of his gestures, which he 
controlled so artistically that, though he was in fact acting all 
the time, the spectator never was oppressed by a feeling 
that the reading was too theatrical. There have been and are 
public readers of whom one feels that their redundant yesticulation 
and mimicry could only be excused by footlights and scenery. 
Mr. Dickens never suggested this feeling; he combined in a rare 
degree the qualities of actor and reader, so that while he brought 
a scene before his hearers with extraordinary dramatic truth, he 
never seemed, in a technical sense, “theatrical.” The air of nature 
and reaiity which he gave to his readings was the result of much 
care and study; and the memoranda marked by him against the 
passages he was accustomed to read were as minute and as deeply 
considered as those marked by Mme. Talma against her great 
speech in Lemercier's Agamemnon, which M. Legouvé quotes. 
from that most interesting work Les Mémoires de Mme. Talma. 
Three lines will be enough toshow the care with which the whole 
speech was studied and rehearsed :— 

Tu n’en crois pas le Dieu dont je suis inspirée, 
A l’oracle trop vrai, par ma bouche dicté, 
Il attacha le doute et l’incrédulité. 
Madame Talma marked it thus :— 
Tu n’en crois pas le Dieu dont je suis inspirce. 
Ici le sens est fini, on pourrait n’y rien ajouter; il faut donc une: 
respiration entiére. 
A oracle trop vrai, pur ma bouche dicté. 
La, il faut un quart de respiration, le sens n’est que suspendu. 
Il attacha le doute et Vincrédulité. 
Le sens est fini, respiration entiére. 

Space will not allow us to follow M. Legouvé at length through 
the precepts which he lays down and constantly illustrates with 
apt and happy anecdotes. His work is full of interest, and it will 
be well if attention in England, as well as in France, is directed 
by it to the subject, which we agree with M. Legouvé in con- 
sidering important. It is perhaps fortunate that the book appears. 
at a time when recitals have at least obtained some amount 
of fashion. Mr. Brandram’s performances are a curious and 
daring experiment. The appearance of a quiet-looking elderly 
gentleman in a black coat and white tie, standing behind a table 
on which are the candles, water-bottle, and tumbler of the con- 
ventional lecturer, does not, at first sight, seem very promising ; 
but in a few minutes his gestures and attitudes become free and 
animated, and the spectators are charmed by one who is not only 
a skilled reciter, but an accomplished actor. It is perhaps needless. 
to say that the conditions of such an entertainment render it 
necessary that it should be rather toned down from that 
of a company on the stage. ‘There is no assistance from 
costume or scenery, and the performer has to fill all the parts. 
Moreover he is debarred from much movement which, natural on 
the stage, would be apt to look rather ridiculous in a man all by 
himself. Hence Mr. Brandram judiciously relies on voice, ex- 
pression of countenance, and gesture; and, in regard to each of 
these, he is reserved and artistic. He gets over the difficulty of 
taking women’s parts by not attempting a direct imitation; in 
such a case his vuice is softer, his air gentler and more sentimental, 
but that is all. Itis by hisclearandimpressive articulation, his power 
of expression in tones,and evidently sympathetic appreciation of the 
passages he is repeating, that he succeeds. In some comic parts he 
indulges in a little mimicry ; but the representation is always in- 
telligent and in good taste. It is obvious that such an entertain- 
ment does not, and cannot, supply the sort of enjoyment and 
stimulation which is produced by the decorations and bustle of 
the theatre; but in one respect it is superior, and that is in the 
way in which he brings out the language of the dramatist. On 
the stage, unfortunately, except in the case of a few performers of 
the old school, now fast disappearing, elocution is a dead 
art. Any kind of drawl, or lisp, shriek, or howl, is 
thought to be legitimate, and this fault is shown even 
by some of our best actors, as for instance, Mr. Irving, who 
constantly spoils his representations by unnatural and unintelligible 
pronunciation. For an audience which does not think that an 
actor's mouthing and jerking about are everything, and which 
really wants to get at the actual language and meaning of the 
dramatist, Mr. Brandram’s style is certainly preferable. 

Miss Glyn also, who is celebrated as the chief actress of modern 
days who oe been able to grasp the character of Cleopatra, is now 
proving that the study of acting and that of reading are nearly 
allied, and reminding her hearers of a time when it was thought 
that an actress should learn to speak well and distinctly before 
she appeared on the stage. For this reason, as well as for the 
keen appreciation of her author’s meaning which Miss Glyn 
displays, her recitals may form a practical commentary of much 
value on M, Legouvé's work. 
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BISHOP KETTELER. 


igo death of Baron von Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence, which 
occurred on his way back from the Jubilee at Rome, will be 
deplored by the German Ultramontanes, and indeed throughout 
the German Catholic Church, asa serious misfortune. There are 
now, if we mistake not, some seven or eight out of the fourteen 
Prussian sees vacant by death or deprivation, and this last loss 
is one that has to be weighed as well as counted. Ketteler was in 
ability, energy, and learning facile princeps among his episcopal 
colleagues of North Germany. Hefele is more learned, and 
Haneberg was both more learned and more popular, but Spiers and 
Rottenburg are Bavarian sees. And neither of these prelates 
could equal the practical activity of the Bishop of Mayence. Born 
of a good family in Westphalia on Christmas Day 1811, Ketteler 
studied law at Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and for a short 
time devoted himself to a secular career, which he abandoned in 
1838 for the study of theology. After passing some years in the 
Jesuit College at Brieg, and afterwards attending Dr. Déllinger’s 
lectures at Munich, he was ordained priest in 1844, and held 
various cures between then and 1849, when he _ became 
Provost of St. Hedwig’s at Berlin, besides finding time to 
deliver what the French would call conferences on questions 
of the day, which attracted considerable attention. He had 
all along busied himself with social and political questions, 
and in 1848 he was elected a member of the German National 
Assembly of Frankfort. Two years later Dr. Schmid was elected, 
with the concurrence of the Hessian Government, to the see of 
Mayence, which had become vacant; but the Jesuits, who had 
op his nomination, induced the Pope to put a veto upon it, 
and out of three candidates named on a second election—Forster, 
afterwards Prince Bishop of Breslau being one—His Holiness chose 
Ketteler, who was consecrated and enthroned in his cathedralin July 
1850. The period was a critical one for the fortunes of German 
‘Catholicism, and the Rhenish Bishops soon afterwards addressed a 
memorial to their respective Governments rag to the rights 
guaranteed to the Church at the Westphalian Peace, and their 
demands were substantially complied with. Meanwhile Ketteler 
had removed the Theological Faculty of his diocese from Giessen 
to Mayence, where it would be under his own eye, and he pro- 
ceeded, as did some of his colleagues, to introduce the Jesuits and 
other religious orders into the province. But this was not his 
only way of making his influence felt. All kinds of Veretne— 
corresponding very much to our Church Unions and the like—were 
organized or reorganized, and especially the Verein der 
deutschen Katholiken, and a periodical press was established 
under the Bishop's auspices, the ement of which was 
entrusted to his chaplain, and in which he often wrote himself. 
His position was somewhat analogous to that of Dupanloup in 
France and of the late Bishop Wilberforce in this country. He 
was rather an ecclesiastic than a theologian, and occupied "himself 
chiefly with the practical side of theology, where it touches on the 
social and political relations of the Church. It was probably on 
these grounds, and from his sanguine hope that the present reli- 
gious condition of G might serve to bring about the reunion 
of Protestants with the Church, that he opposed the Vatican deti- 
nition as inopportune, rather than from any clear grasp of the doc- 
trinal importance of the point at issue. But to that matter we shall 
have to return presently. ’ 

In 1862 Ketteler published, under the title of Fretheit, Autorttét 
und Kirche,a work in which he maintained and endeavoured 
to prove that the Church respects and has always respected 
liberty of conscience, and repudiates as immoral all religious 
coercion of those without her pale. The work excited consider- 
able attention at the time, and was favourably received in 

expressly condemned, but in 1 appeared the famous - 
elical Syllabus in which its principles are 
phatically denounced as erroneous. Ketteler accepted the Syllabus, 
and attempted with more ingenuity than success to vindicate 
his consistency by alleging that the obnoxious articles were not 
intended to assert a general rule, but only to provide for 
the case of particular countries exceptionally circumstanced, like 
Spain. Six years later came the Vatican Council, which tried still 
more severely his conflicting sentiments of respect forthe Holy See 
and for the independence of his own order, as also for the principle 
of religious toleration. That he was, to say the least, leneanat 
into great inconsistency of conduct, which to lookers-on could not 
fail to present the ee of culpable tergiversation, is unde- 
niable. He signed the Fulda Pastoral of the previous September, 
which was universally understood at the time to disclaim on the 

of the future Council any right or intention to fabricate new 

. At Rome he joined the ranks of the minority, though he 
oscillated continually between the position of an “ inopportunist ” 
and an opponent of the dogma altogether. The pamphlet which 
he eireclaeed, though he did not write it, under the title of 
Questio—reprinted in Friedrich’s volume of Documenta Concilii 
Vaticani—is a direct attack on the d of papal infallibility as 
qprceett both to Scripture and Tradition. And his speeches in 

uncil conveyed the recorded by Quirinus, that ‘from 
an inopportunist he become a decided opponent of the d 
itself.” Yet he was very when spoken of as an anti-infallibilist, 
and sent indignant denials to the German newspapers, which exposed 
him to the c of double dealing and are said to have so com- 


tely mystified the Pope that he expressed his doubts whether 
Ses quite tight in his head. The fact was that he had, 


as we intimated just now, no very definite perception of the 
gravity of the doctrinal issues at stake, but was sincerel 
anxious to avert the promulgation of a dogma which his poli- 
tical instincts taught him to as most disastrous to the 
interests of the Church and fatal to that reconciliation of Pro- 
testants on which, like many of the foremost German Catholics 
of the present century, he had ‘set his heart. At the same 
time his Jesuit training had unfitted him to make any effec- 
tive resistance to the carrying out of the Jesuit programme, 
which he might have known would certainly not be frus- 
trated by any half-hearted line of action on the side of its 
F marc In strict accordance with his vacillating policy 
throughout he voted zon placet with the minority in the Session 
of July 13, while he shrank from joining in the signature of their 
protest presented to the Pope on July 17, the day before the formal 
promulgation of the dogma. 

Meanwhile he had made one last effort, which is graphically 
described by Quérinus, to avert, or at least to break the force 
of the dreaded blow. On the evening of the 15th a 
deputation of six bishops of the minority waited on the Pope to 
entreat him to agree to the insertion of a limiting clause in the 
decree of infallibility. His Holiness received them with ironical 
courtesy, but showed no sign of relenting, whereupon “ Bishop 
Ketteler came forward, flung himself on his knees before the 

ntiff, and for several minutes besought the Father of the 

atholic world to make some concession to restore peace and her 
lost unity to the Church and the episcopate.” The Pope seemed 
impressed for the moment, but his Ultramontane advisers were 
resolved that no concession should be made, and two of the 
leading infallibilist prelates, Manning and Senestrey, are said to 
have threatened him with the fate of a second Honorius if he 
yielded—rather an infelicitous suggestion, as Honorius supplied 

ractical evidence of the falsehood of the very doctrine about to 
be defined. Ketteler had now fired his last shot and missed. He 
surrendered unconditionally as soon as the dogma was proclaimed, 
and signed the second Fulda Pastoral of August 1870, issued for 
the purpose of enforcing the Vatican decrees on the German 
Church, which was followed in the next April by the excommuni- 
cation of Déllinger and the first Old Catholic Congress, held at 
Munich. Fromthistime Ketteler, whatever may have been his private 
feelings or beliefs, has appeared in his public capacity as one of the 
most pronounced, and we are sorry to c obliged to add, one of the 
bitterest, champions of infallibilism. But it has been a piece of 
rare good fortune for the Ultramontane cause in Germany, however 
unpleasant so drastic a remedy may have proved to those imme- 
diately concerned, that the interest of the Vatican controversy has 
been virtually superseded by the more pressing exigencies of the 
domestic struggle against Bismarck’s ecclesiastical policy. Ketteler, 
whose diocese is not in Prussia but Hesse Darmstadt, was not of 
course directly subjected to the Falk laws, but he was involved in 
a very similar conflict with his own Government,.and it may be 
doubted how much longer he would have managed to escape im- 
ptisonment or deposition. He was no doubt superior in tact as well 
as ability to the great body of his colleagues, and his loss deprives 
them of the only one of their number who had something like a 
European celebrity. Now that the see of Mayence, after his 
twenty-seven years’ vigorous episcopate, is once more left vacant, 
we shall be curious to see what steps are taken to supply his place. 
Even if no dispute should arise between the Court of Rome and 
the Government, which is hardly probable under present cireum- 
stances, it will be no easy task to find an adequate successor to the 
versatile and indefatigable prelate, whose career might have proved 
of unmixed advantage to his Church at a period when her most 

rous foes were not of her own household. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


Bhs mop Abbey is now the fashionable sight of the Wye; 
but its own abbots slumbered not more completely forgotten 
beneath their sepulchral slabs than for several centuries did that 
Cistercian ruin in the river valley. The poet Gray, who in May 
1771 went down in a boat from to Chepstow, was one of the 
earliest to tell the traveller that there was a river at Monmouth as 
well as at Macedon. Our classical fathers of a few generations ago 
viewed rugged scenery with “horror,” and Gothic architecture 
with contempt. One was the barbarism of art, and the other the 
barbarism of nature; both were worthily associated to be as 
worthily neglected by people of taste. We are not therefore sur- 
prised that persons of cultivated feeling in their Western tours 
followed the beaten track and never thought of the savage Wye 
with the “fantastical and licentious” medieval building on its 
green margin. The nearest approach to that ill-favoured river 
seems invariably to have been Clifton, where the rocks were visited 
for the discovery of Bristol diamonds, the stately precipices in 
which the brilliant quartz was embedded being rarely mentioned, 
except now and then in the manner of Evelyn, who calls them 
a “horrid Alp.” Even Defoe, who in his Tour through Great 
Britain has noticed everything else, never mentions Tintern or 
the prospect of the Wye. But the genius of scenery and the 

nius of architecture, like all other genius, at last makes 
itself felt, though it may require a sympathetic genius to tell the 
world what to admire. It was at Gray’s instance that 
Gilpin published his Observations on the Wye, and the de- 
scription of Tintern Abbey in that volume has afforded a 
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stock quotation for every guide-book since. The Rev. Richard 
Warner, Gilpin’s curate, in his Tour through the Western Counties, 
in 1805, also described his impressions of the Abbey of Tintern ; 
but, from his explanation that the thirteenth-century nave and 
chancel of Wells Cathedral are “ massive Saxon,” we may assume 
that his critical knowledge of mediwval architecture was not 
jn advance of his time. Wordsworth’s “Lines composed above 
Tintern Abbey” never, after the title, allude to the ruins, 
though the poem, like Scott's celebration of Melrose, helped to 
bring them into fame. To disown the charms of the Wye in the 
face of Wordsworth’s imperishable verse would have been out 
of the question; and thenceforth the steep woods, lofty cliffs, and 
pastoral landscape were frequented by as many strangers a 
on their way to the cynosure of the river as once journeyed on the 
Canterbury road to Becket's shrine. More fortunate than the like 
remains at Neath and Kirkstall, whose smirched complexion tells of 
the factory chimneys not far off, the ruins at Tintern have escaped 
being blackened and scorched by the furnace fires of the ironworks 
that smoked around them during three hundred years. The Aire is a 
river of ink; but the Wye need give no better evidence of the 
purity of its stream than the continual yield of salmon for which 
it is famous. The ironworks have been for some time removed ; 
and it is to be hoped that the newly-opened railway will not lead 
to the quietude of the district being again disturbed by roaring 
forges and clanking engines. , 

he monastery owes its origin to Walter, second son of Richard 
FitzGilbert, called De Bienfait from his Norman manor, and De Clare 
from one of his fiefs in England. Richard was cousin-german to 
the Conqueror, with whom of course he “came over”; but the 
attempts to supply an intelligible lineage of his family have succes- 
sively failed through being based on the genealogy given by 
Dugdale. That diligent antiquary, in his Baronage, erroneously 
represents the English progenitor of the Clares, and father of the 
founder of Tintern Abbey, as having been assassinated near Llan- 
tony by one Jorweth, who waylaid him in a wood. This mis- 
statement would not signify did it not confuse the entire pedigree 
by identifying Richard FitzGilbert with his grandson of the 
same name, who was the man actually murdered. When so care- 
ful an investigator as Mr. G. T. Clarke, who in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis has given the descent of the earldom of Pembroke, of 
which the Clares were the earlier representatives, has added his 
sanction to a mistake that has been repeated from Dugdale to Sir 
Bernard Burke, we may spare a few lines to state the matter of 
fact. The assassination in question occurred in a.D. 1136. Con- 
tained in Ordericus Vitalis (born A.D. 1075) is an account of a 
ghostly vision witnessed by a certain monk in a.D. 1091, in which, 
among the shadows of the departed, a host of mailed warriors 
on war-steeds, carrying black banners, pass in grim _ pro- 
cession from the realms of purgatory before the eyes of the seer. 
In the ranks of these phantom troops are named Richard and 
Baldwin, the sons of Count Gilbert, who were lately dead 
(ii Ricardus et Buidwinus Jilius Gisleberti Comitis qui nuper 
obierant visi fuere). The former of these is the man who 
is represented by Dugdale and his followers as having been 
murdered filty years later, which would have made him a 
century old at the time of his tragic end. Gilbert was buried 
at St. Neot’s in Huntingdonshire, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he died other than a common death. The real 
victim was Richard FitzGilbert, the eldest son of Gilbert Fitz- 
Richard (ob. 1117), and grandson of Richard de Bienfait, as may 
be seen by reference to William Gemmeticus (312 d.) and Ordericus 
Vitalis (694). He is buried in the chapter-room of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

There is no work of Norman date to show the character of the 
monastic buildings erected by Walter de Clare, which were 
founded in a.p. 1131. No doubt they were adapted to the 
original austerity of the Cistercian rule, the relaxation of which 
finds some apology when such beautiful forms of architectural 
expression were a consequence of the severe style of the earlier 
fabrics being superseded. The present remains point to the second 
half of the thirteenth century ; but we should be without the his- 
torical date of the buildings were it not for a contemporary chron- 
icle in the Exchequer Domesday, edited by Sir T. Dutfus Hardy in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. The brief entry in that document 
under A.D. 1269, “ Incepta est nova ecclesia de Tinterne,” refers to 
the fresh foundation of the monastery by Roger de Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk and Marshal of England, whose interest in carrying on the 
good works of the Clares was derived from intermarriage with 
their family. William of Worcester is the authority for the 
fact of the chancel being ready for service in 1288, on the 3rd _ of 
October, in which year the monks first celebrated mass at the high 
altar. 

St. Mary’s, Tintern, has several times been boldly compared with 
St. Peter's, Westminster, and certainly the architect of either fabric 
would have no reason to be ashamed of the other. Both structures 
belong to thesame period; and, though Tintern isburied ina secluded 
valley, it is finished in every coign and niche as conscientiously, or, 
in Mr. Ruskin’s favourite phrase,as “affectionately,” as a sacramental 
chalice. But the stateliness of the monastic buildings—if we may 
trust a great master of medizval ceremonies, John Russell, servant 
to Duke Humphrey—communicated no importance to the abbot, 
who, on account of the poor income of his house, was so immea- 
surably beneath the mitred churchman of Westminster that be 
was not worthy to sit, nor even to stand, in his presence. Indeed 
the Abbot of Tintern is invidiously singled out as only fit to be 
associated with the sorry Mayor of Queevborough, to whom the 


lord of London was no more to be reduced to equality than Corio- 
lanus to the crowd of Romans :— 

Also the meyre of London, notable of dignyte 

And of queneborow the meire, no thynge like in degre 

At one messe they owght in no wise to sitt ne be; 

Hit no thing besemeth therfore to suche semble ye se. 

Also the Abbote of Westmystere, the hiest of this land, 

The Abbot of Tynterne the poorest y vndirstande, 

They ar bothe abbotes of name and not lyke of fame to fande ; 

Yet Tynterne with Westmystere shalle nowher sitte ne stande. 
The poverty of the monastery was hardly in flocks and herds, for 
it may be learned from the Taxation of Pope Nicholas (4.p. 1281) 
that the Abbot of Tintern numbered 100 cows and 3,264 wethers 
and ewes in his wide pastures. The wool was sold yearly to 
Flemish merchants, and, after being spun by the looms of Bruges 
and Ghent, was sent to clothe the people of every nation, much 
of it being returned to England. 

Unlike the Cistercian house at Old Cleeve, where the monastic 
offices are nearly entire, these at Tintern have been dilapidated ; 
and while at Cleeve the church has been levelled with the ground, 
it stands at Tintern as nobly, though roofless, as when the monks 
chanted their last mserere within its walls. The chief single 
features are the four central arches of the belfry and the four great 
windows. The tower arches leap from the ground as if with 
conscious energy to sustain their burden, and that they have not 
borne it from century to ceutury is evidently from no lack 
of strength in their lofty shafts, which are yet as firm in 
structure as the rock whence they were hewn. The church 
is a very “hall of columns,” and the evolution of pillars 
and arches is terminated to the eye in every direction by 
gleams of foliage that come through the ivied windows from 
the wooded steeps on the banks of the river; a union of nature 
and art that is itself a picture, which pictured panes would onl 
obliterate. It might almost be thought that the lovely ptt a 
from Cistercian houses encouraged feelings of devotion rather 
towards earth than towards heaven, and that emblazoned windows. 
were judiciously introduced to prevent this downward gravitation 
of piety. Be this as it may, the tall east window of the chancel 
here, with its central mullion that springs up lightly from the sill,, 
and feathers out at the head like a crested palm, contained (though 
at variance with the rule of the order, which allowed no stained 
glass) the heraldic achievements of the Bigods and other founders. 
of the house. As at Fountains, Rievaulx, Beaulieu, and other 
mouasteries that kept to the original rule, the refectory runs north. 
and south in the direction of the transepts of the church, instead of 
parallel with the nave as at Old Cleeve, where a fifteenth-century 
refectory is built east and west after the Benedictine plan. In the 
latter building carved imagery is a marked feature; at Tintern, con-- 
sistently with the rule, no likeness of living thing in heaven or 
earth appears. The cloisters and connected offices are on the north 
side, as at Melrose and a few other houses, rather than on the south 
according to the general practice. Only a speculative restoration. 
can be made of the domus conversorum. That there were many lay 
brothers is evident, if only shepherds are reckoned. Their house 
was outside the main west front, parallel with the refectory, but 
the remains are a matter of faith rather than sight. 

The history of the Abbey is fragmentary and obscure. Church- 
yard in his Worthiness of Wales (a.D. 1587) vaguely hints that in 
its career “ divers things hath been right worthy note,” but confesses. 
that he had not learned what these things were. Among the 
abbots and brothers appear no names of any interest. Hada 
chronicle of the monastery come down to us like that of Joceline 
of Brakelond, we might have found some anecdote of the visitation 
of the house by Swinfield, Bishop of Worcester, who in March 
1289, the second year after the consecration of the choir, appeared 
before the gate with a cavalcade of thirty-six horses. ion an 
account of his expenses we find that four gallons of wine cost one 
shilling, and eight salmon twenty shillings; which shows the 
cheapness of wine, and the dearness of salmon even on the banks of 
their own river. A more remarkable stay at the monastery was 
that of Edward II., who, in his erratic flight which ended in the 
donjon keep of Berkeley, sought brief refuge here in the society of 
the brothers. To avoid the army of Isabella and Mortimer, the 
King left London for the last time on October 2, 1326, and on 
the 10th reached Gloucester with a few followers, Accompanied 
by the younger Despencer and Robert Baldock, his Chancellor, he 
took sanctuary at Tintern during the 14th and 15th, where he 
confiscated the castle of Berkeley and committed its custody to 
Thomas Bradston, who, unhappily for his royal master, was 
powerless to withhold it from the enemy. 

Much of our information concerning Tintern is derived from 
William of Worcester, who has left on record that he offered a wax. 
candle at the abbey in September 1460. His stay of two days 
was characteristically employed in measuring the walls, reckoning 
the windows and arches, and copying from the register the com- 
memoration days of the benefactors of the house. Some of these, 
including the original founder, who died in 1139, and Roger Bigod, 
the second founder, are buried in the church. William Herbert, 
Lord Pembroke, who was beheaded after the battle of Banbury, 
in 1469, also found sepulture here. His tomb is spoken of in the 
autobiography of his descendant, Lord Herbert of Cherbury (died 
1648), as being, at the time that work was written, “ wholly 
deiaced and ruined.” The dismantling of the abbey no doubt 
occurred, as usual, immediately upon the dissolution (September 1, 
1537), and is rather owing to Thomas Cromwell than, as traditionally 
said, to Oliver the Protector. At the suppression of the house 
the spoils were assigned to Henry, second Earl of Worcester, 
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who had hitherto been chief steward of the abbot. At the 
Great Rebellion the manorial rights were held by Edward, sixth 
Earl and second Marquess of Worcester, who is distinguished 
both for his Century of Inventions and for his costly devotion 
to the Crown. Upon the surrender of Chepstow and Raglan 
Castles to the Roundheads in 1645 the Marquess was proscribed, 
avd his Monmouthshire estates, of the yearly value of 2,500l., 
were seized by Cromwell, who, however, allowed from them a 
not illiberal revenue to Henry Lord Herbert, the rightful heir. 
This Lord Herbert was in 1682 raised to the title of Duke of 
Beaufort, and in 1667 obtained from the Crown a reversion of 
his father’s lands. These have continued in his line down to the 
present holder of the title, whose watchfulness over the architec- 
tural relics claims our grateful acknowledgment. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Buen Board of Trade is one of those departments of the Govern- 
ment respecting which there exists a curiously puzzled igno- 
rance amongst the general public. Without any special study, edu- 
cated people understand ina sufficiently clear way the functions 
of the Foreign, the Colonial, and the India Offices, as also of the 
War Office and the Admiralty; but the name “ Board of Trade” 
conveys to them no definite conception either of powers or duties. 
In some foreign countries, indeed, where the Governments play the 
part of earthly Providences to their subjects, such a title for a public 
department would sound natural enough. With ourselves, how- 
ever, who boast of managing our own affairs without Government 
interference, it is evident that the Board of Trade neither regulates 
nor watches over trade. What, then, is its uliar business ? 
Then, again, how is the Board composed? At the Admiralty 
there are Sea Lords and Civil Lords subordinate to the First 
Lord; and at the Treasury there are Junior Lords, in addition to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister ; but we 
will venture to say that there are few, even amongst our readers, who 
could say offhand who are the colleagues of SirC. Adderley in the 
office at Whitehall. In all the agitation that preceded the passing 
of last year’s Merchant Shipping Act, and in the warm discussions to 
which that measure was subjected, the name of a colleague was 
not even once mentioned, though against the department, under 
that vague appellation, and still more explicitly against the perma- 
nent officials, charges in plenty were hurled. The fact is that the 
term “ Board” has now meamisnomer. In former times, no 
doubt, the Lords of Trade did take an effective part in the business 
of the office; but that has long ceased to be the case. From a 


very brief return relating to the Board, which has just been laid 


before Parliament, we learn its exact composition, and our readers 
will at once see that all the members, with the exception of the 
President, have quite enough to do in their respective departments 
without attending meetings of the body over which Sir C. 
Adderley in theory presides. Originally the Board consisted of a 
Committee of the Privy Council, and certain of the Lords of 
Trade in practice attended to the affairs of the office. Theoretically 
the Committee still exists. Its President, we need hardly state 
explicitly, is Sir Charles Adderley, and next in the list 
to him stands the Lord Chancellor. A great officer of 
State, who is at the same time Chairman of the House 
of Lords, President of the Final Court of Appeal of the 
Realm, head of the Law Department, dispenser of Church 
patronage, and a member of the Cabinet, is not very likely to have 
time to attend at Whitehall to advise Sir C. Adderley whether a 
railway cught to be opened or a ship detained. Immediately after 
Lord Cairns comes the First Lord of the Treasury, and if he has 
not absorbing occupation in the superintendence of the whole 
machinery of government, he must, indeed, have an insatiable 
appetite for work. The remarks just made apply equally 
to the four Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Eighth on the list we find the Speaker of the House of 
Commons—manifestly a mere compliment; and then follow the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, and such officers of State in Ireland as are Privy Coun- 
cillors in England. It is obviously quite impossible for the latter 
to take regular part in the deliberations at Whitehall, and thus 
there are only two members of the Committee who can be even 
supposed to have leisure to attend its sittings. Lord Dufferin’s 
amusing descigption of the duties of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
is, doubtless, fresh in the recollection of many of our readers; but 
the “ Maid-of-all-Work of the Cabinet” has official precedence 
of the President of the Board of Trade, and, therefore, though he 
might be ready to take upon himself part of the duties of the latter 
in an emergency, he would not consent to act as his subordinate. 
As for the Paymaster, he ought, at any rate, to have work enough 
of his own. us practically the Board consists of the President 
alone and the Secretary, who, subject of course to the control of 
the Premier and the Cabinet, manage the aflairs of the depart- 


ment. 

The Board of Trade is our nearest substitute for the Ministry of 
Commerce and Agriculture of Continental Governments; but in 
no true sense does it supply its place. When the French Cabinet 
began to prepare for the revision of the commercial treaties a 
couple of years ago, it was the Minister of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture who sent a circular to all the Chambers of Commerce and 
Agriculture throughout tho country asking for information. It 
‘was to him the replies were returned, and through him all com- 


munications from the commercial rar ax: | on the subject are 
invariably made. The President of the of Trade h 
nothing to do with such matters. It illustrates the perplexity and 
+ i ae, of which we spoke above that, when some of the York- 
shire Chambers of Commerce began tou move on our side, they had 
to inquire to which Minister they ought to address themselves. 
As a matter of fact, the subject belongs to the Foreign Office, to 
which there is attached a Commercial Department ; and not only 
does Lord Derby conduct the negotiations with foreign Powers, 
but it is to him directly that all representations are addressed 
by interested parties at home. He would, of course, ask instruc- 
tions from the Treasury on any doubtful point, and if the ques- 
tion were one on which the d of Trade would be able to 
throw light, the Treasury would refer to it; but it is only in 
this indirect way generally that the Board would influence the 
negotiations. Again, it is the Ministry of Commerce and Agri- 
culture in France which deals with the Phylloxera, and the analo- 

ous department in Germany which takes measures against the 
invasion of the Colorado beetle; but amongst ourselves it is the 
Privy Council which is charged with the administration of the 
Cattle Diseases Acts. It isa strange anomaly that the same de- 
partment should have the care of education and of protecting our 
tlocks and herds from contagion; but the anomaly only illustrates 
the rooted conservatism of the English people. The Privy Council 
is the ancient constitutional body to waose advice and assist- 
ance the Sovereign had recourse in all administrative questions. It 
has in the course of time delegated many of its principal functions 
to Committees. The Cabinet itself, in truth, is only a Committee 
of the Privy Council, and so, as we have above seen, is the Board 
of Trade. The latter was instituted for specific purposes, and 
though by change of circumstances its functions have been greatly 
altered, still, so slowly do we admit of innovation, it has not yet 
drawn to itself from the Privy Council all the business of the same 
nature as that which it was constituted to transact. Once more, 
the instructions to our delegates on the Directorate of the Suez 
Canal are issued not by the President of the Board of Trade, but 
by the Foreign Secretary. 

It will be seen from these examples how very far the Board falls 
short of being a Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture. Whether 
it ought to be converted into one is a controverted question advocated 
year after year by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, but with 
which we need not here concern ourselves. As the Board now 
exists, it comprises eight departments; one of these, however, is 
the Solicitor’s, and another is charged only with establishment 
wes. the administrative are six. 

irst among these is the Railway Department, which is also charged 
with the supervision of gas, water, tramways, the iage and 
storage of explosives, and questions of trade-marks and copy- 
right. In the evidence taken by the Accidents Commission there 
is an immense mass of information respecting the powers of the 
Board over railways, but it is quite impossible in this place to do 
more than to indicate in the most general language how far they 
extend. The Board must approve the opening of railways ; it can 
insist upon certain sullaponede against danger ; it may make almost 
any recommendations ; it inquires into and reports upon accidents ; 
and it collects and publishes a variety of statistics. The 
second department is the Marine, with which Mr. Plimsoll’s 
agitation has made us all familiar. The strange contest so 
long carried on between Mr. Plimsoll and the department, in 
which he attempted to force upon it a responsibility it refused to 
accept, will not yet be forgotten by our readers; but though the 
department was successful in resisting the responsibility, it 
assumed in the end very extensive powers for the protection of life 
at sea. In addition to those powers it previously had jurisdiction 
respecting the measurement of tonnage, the survey of pomenger 
ships, the discipline of crews, and a variety of other matters. The 
Harbour Department is the third branch, and although it has under 
its direct management only the harbours of te and Holyhead, 
and the Pier at Dover, it exercises very extensive p sear respect- 
ing harbours, lighthouses, pilotage, foreshores, sea fisheries, wreck, 

vage, and quarantine. The office of the Registrar-General of 
Shipping and Seamen and the Financial Department, which suffi- 
ciently explain themselves, are the fourth and fifth departments ; 
and the Statistical is the sixth, The importance and value of the 
numerous publications issued by the last-named department are 
too widely recognized to need any comment here; but we ma 
perhaps remark that the best known of all, and that of whi 
the ap ce is most eagerly watched for by the commercial 
community—the monthly returns of im and rts—is really 
not prepared by the department at all, but by the Customs. 

e eight departments which we have now briefly sketched make 
up the Board of Trade. At the head of seven of themare as many 
Assistant-Secretaries, with salaries varying from a thousand to 
twelve hundred a year; the chief of the eighth is, of course, the 
Solicitor. Above all is the Permanent Secretary, with a salary of 
eighteen hundred a year. These, with their ive staffs, con- 
stitute the permanent of the office. er them ase the 
President of the Board of Trade and the Parliamentary Secretary. 
It is a further curious proof of the low rank in the official 
ident of the Board of Trade tha’ 
his salary is no more than two thousand a year. Our high 
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common as almost to have ceased to confer distinction, we pay 
our Prime Minister—that is to say, the real ruler for the 
time being of the British Empire—a petty five thousand 
a year. It is not the rent of some mansions in the 
West End. We allow our Finance Minister even a smaller salary. 
ing all this in mind, we are prepared to find the salary of the 
President of the Board of Trade a very modest one. Yet, even 
at the existing scale, two thousand a year is surely inadequate 
for such an office. Altogether the cost of administering the 
business of the Board in the current year is estimated at no more 
than 178,500/. This sum, however, does not represent the entire 
expenditure. It does not include, for instance, the management of 
Holyhead and te Harbours, of Dover Pier, and of several 
ighthouses in the Colonies, which are directly under the Board. 
either does it include a miscellaneous variety of services rendered 
by consuls abroad, by the officers of Customs and the Coastguard 
at home, and by certain officers in the Colonies. Lastly, it does 
not include the charge for a staff employed under the Trinity 
House and the Irish and Scotch Light Commissioners, and paid 
out of the Mercantile Marine Fund ; nor of a second staff paid out 
of the same fund, and employed under the local Marine Boards. 
The above-mentioned sum, in short, takes account only of the cost 
of the services rendered by the Board and its own officers, and 
paid for directly out of its own funds. And, considering the great 
variety of those services, and the important aid which they afford 
to , it must be pronounced a very moderate cost. 


THE OPERAS. 
VHE latest novel at Covent Garden has been “ Santa 
Chiara, a Gran ia in Three Acts, the Music by His 


e of Saxe Coburg Gotha.” It is pleasant 


to find that the Duke is, at least, not responsible for the story of 
the opera, which for confusion and silliness rivals that of the Flauto 
Magico. A young Frevchman, Victor St. Auban, in the service of 
Peter the Great, “is,” we learn from the argument, “sent by the 
Czar to Moscow to offer congratulations to the Gonsort of the 
Ozarewitch on her onomonastic day. St. Auban recognizes in the 
Princess a lady who, having lost herself one day with her friend 
Bertha, in the mountains of Hartz,in Germany, had been pro- 
tected and then secretly loved by him without knowing her 
station.” The sentence just quoted we take to be one of the finest 
puzzles ever constructed, and it will perhaps be better that we 
should expound the remainder of what a to be the story in 
lan containing less involution. The Czarewitch, when his 
wife refuses to admit a disreputable person at Court, resolves to 
get over the difficulty by poisoning her, and tells the Court Phy- 
sician to see to the matter. The physician, however, is a wily 
fellow, and gives her a narcotic, under the influence of which she 
is ee to be buried by everybody but the audience, 
who, having seen her lying in state through a whole act, 
observe also that while assembled Court are praying 
with their backs carefully and steadfastly turned to the bier, 
the Princess is carried off by the artful doctor, who conceals 
his stratagem by throwing a cloak over the empty coffin. 
The Princess afterwards finds a refuge in Italy, “‘ where, unknown, 
she is revered by the people, under the name of Santa Chiara.” 
The other characters conveniently assemble in the village of her 
retreat in time to see the Czarewitch, who has failed in an attempt 
at parricide, stab himself. It is impossible to give any praise to 
the music to which this strangely silly story is set. The composi- 
tion never rises above a weak mediocrity, and in the scene of the 
mock funeral descends into being “ full of sound and fury, signi- 
ing nothing.” Both the stage effect and the music are here so 
i ble that it was no wonder that the audience gave expres- 
sion to their dissatisfaction. Mlle. d’Angeri, who played the 
Princess, sang with unpleasant tremulousness, M. dagen ‘was 
naturally the young lover, and did his best to make something of 
oo ge by assuming gracefully sentimental attitudes, and giving 
notes as he were hand- 

ing out to hi . Signor Capponi, who a 
as a second French gentleman, dd not seem fo 
think that in such an opera it was to attend to correct- 
ness of intonation. Signor Cotogni as the Ozarewitch managed 
to give impressiveness and dignity to a part in itself sufficiently 

ludi The mounting of the opera was decidedly good. 

Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor has been heard before in 
England, but many years ago; and Mr. 
ma happy. The music is throughout bright and pleasant ; and 


mach but the part 
assinging, and Mile 
she and Mme. ae who played Mrs. Page, entirely missed the 


with so ic. i 
a said fy displayed any appreciation of 


duced during the London season. Signor Pandolfini and Signor 
Scolara as Mr. Ford and Mr. Page were not very fortunate. Mlle. 
Bianchi sang and acted with great steadiness and conscientiousness 
as Anne Page, and indeed seemed to be the only one of the singers 
who caught the true spirit of the o here was much to 
praise in the mounting of the opera, but the stage management 
was less successful than usual. e representation of the Flying 
Dutchman has certainly improved by repetition. On the occasion 
of its latest performance both M. Maurel and Mile. Albani, who 
had each to struggle with a cold, sang and acted even better than 
before; while it was pleasant to find that Signor ae had 
acquired a closer intimacy with his part of Daland. Mlle. Albani’s 
complete assumption of a kind of inspired devotion to the Dutch- 
man makes one, while one listens to her, forget the inconsistency 
of the character; and the art with which M. Maurel conveys the 
idea of a desperate wanderer suddenly cheered by hope is a fitting 

mdant to that of Mile. Albani. The music is at times somewhat 
ow for M. Maurel’s voice, but the skill of his singing does much 
to conceal this. The duet between Vanderdecken and Senta in the 
second act was given by Mlle. Albani and M. Maurel with ad- 
mirable feeling and art. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre Lohengrin has been given with much 
the same cast as last year’s, except that Signor Fancelli appeared 
as the mysterious Knight, and Herr Rokitansky as Henry the 
Fowler. Signor Tamberlik has sung Manrico in a performance of 
Il Trovatore, in which Mme. Marie Roze appeared as Leonora, 
instead of Mme. Nilsson, and proved both in her singing and acti 
that no better substitute for Mme. Nilsson could have been foun 
Mme. Marie Roze’s smoothness of style and excellence of hrasing 
were heard with particularly good effect in the air “ Di tal amor, 
in the first act, and in the well-known Miserere in the fourth act. 
Signor Tamberlik’s singing as Manrico is admirable ; and the effect 
produced by Mme. Trebelli and the tenor in the duet “ Ai nostri 
monti,” the beauty of which cannot be spoilt by all the evil usage 
it has been exposed to, is exquisite. The part of. Azucena brings out 
Mme. Trebelli's dramatic and vocal qualities in a remarkable way. 
The singer whom we are most accustomed to see representing a boy 
tender like Siebel or careless like Maffio Orsini becomes here 
the incarnation of wild yet commanding haughtiness and brooding 
desire for vengeance, which is relieved by the marvellous expres- 
sion of Azucena’s love for Manrico. It is, however, in this 
that we can for the first time find fault with Mme. Trebelli’s 
talent for impersonation. With all her art she cannot make her- 
self look either so old or so unlovely as Azucena ought to be. 
Signor Galassi as the Count di Luna sings and acts with a vigour 
which would be more impressive if he seemed to have any notion 
of occasionally varying the feeling and expression of some passages, 
The chorus was painfully out on many occasions. 

The performance of Don Giovanni at the same house was one of 
the most completely satisfactory that we have heard this year. Many 
of the characters were filled as they were last year; but a very 
distinct improvement is gained by Signor Tamberlik’s playing Don 
Ottavio. Both the presence and the fine style in singing of 
Signor Tamberlik are admirably suited to the part. M. 
Faure’s Don Giovanni was, as before, a brilliant performance, 
every note and gesture of which might be studied with advantage. 
Some of its finest points are found in the scene at the end of which 
he turns on the enraged peasants and drives them back by the 
mere terror of his contempt and wrath. Mme. Nilsson’s renderi 
of Donna Elvira is charged with beauty and tenderness, and wi 
a dignity which takes away all sense of displeasure at Donna 
Elvira’s somewhat fatuous pursuit of Don Giovauni. In Mme. 
Nilsson’s, as in M. Faure’s performance, there are numberless 
touches of exquisite singing and acting, among which we may 
wm especially to those contained in her dialogue with Leporello 

fore he displays the list of the Don’s mistresses. Herr Roki- 
tansky sings the music of Leporello admirably, with a voice which 
is as smooth as it is powerful; but his style is better suited to 
serious than to comic parts. Mme. Maria Roze sang well 
as Donna Anna, and Mme. Trebelli was as brilliant as ever 
in Zerlina. The chorus was far from steady, and the stage 
management somewhat careless. When will managers learn that 
the appearance of a set of pantomime demons is not a fit con- 
clusion to the tragedy of Don Giovanni? The Don’s disappear- 
ance should have in it something of the grandeur which saves 
his presentation on the stage from being detestable. All the 
power of M. Faure’s acting, which, especially when he reels back 
across the stage after he has seen the statue approaching, is ex- 
traordinary, cannot do away with the trivial impression produced 
by the entrance of the imps who surround him. It pet be far 
more simple, and far more effective, to make the Don sink through 
the stage in the grasp of the Commendatore. 

The last performance but one this season of Faust was, as regards 
the principal characters, admirable except in one instance. That 
instance, however, is somewhat important. Signor Talbo’s attempt 
at acting Faust is deplorable; his voice preserves the unpleasan 
hard quality which we noticed in his performance of the Duke in 
Rigoletto, He possesses, as we have said, a high note, the delivery 
of which pleases some people, and would vex us less if its intona- 
tion were correct. Mme. Nilsson’s representation of Marguerite 
seems to gain force and poetry every time she undertakes it. The 
beauty of her singing and acting, especially in the last scene, was 
re acm. Mme. Trebelli never sang and acted better as Siebel ; 
and we can hardly give her higher praise than by saying this, 
The demoniacal wit and grandeur of M. Faure’s Mephast €8 WET®, 


‘as usual, appalling, and by his singular dignity and magnificent sing- 


i 
] 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
to the composer's intention. The vocal part of the opera was less 
“as far as correctness is concerned ; but, for all purposes of imper- 
‘sonation, he might as well have been Plumkett in Marta as 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsur. In the concerted 
“Singing there were several defects which are perhaps inevitable 
; the circumstances in which a practically new opera is pro- 
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ing in the cathedral scene, he triumphed over the ill-considered stage 
arrangement which places him in a contrivance that looks more 
like a gigantic parrot’s cage than a confessional, and at the same 
time hides him from a portion of the audience. : 

Mlle. Gerster has confirmed the good impression which she at 
first made by some performances, of which we hope to speak on a 
future occasion. We observe with regret that we are not to have 
another chance of hearing Mlle. Chiomi. 


REVIEWS. 
BENSLY’S MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE SECOND BOOK 
OF ESDRAS.* 


M* BENSLY has for many years been highly valued in 
4¥i a narrow circle of biblical and Oriental students for his 
laborious and reeves researches among the Syriac and other 
ancient manuscripts of the Apocryphal Scriptures, especially those 
presented to the University of Cambridge, where he has long served 
as Sub-Librarian, by its Chancellor, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who had purchased, just before his murder in 1628, the books of 
at the great Dutch divine and Arabic scholar. Since the 

ublication of the volume now before us, Mr. Bensly’s college has 

one itself the honour of electing to a Fellowship one of its former 
alumni, who in earlier years may have shown little taste or apti- 
tude for the special studies of eminent society, but who has 
done good work in other departments of learning. It has been 
said of this book that it has added a new chapter to the Bible, 
and, startling as the statement may at first sight appear, it is no 
exaggeration of the actual fact, if by the Bible we understand that 
of the larger size which contains the Apocrypha, and if the 
Second Book of Esdras can be fairly called a part of the poe, 
although it has never yet been received by any branch of the 
Church as a part of the canonical Scriptures, and is now extant 
only in old Latin, Syriac, Aithiopic, Armenian, and secondary 
Arabic versions. 

In the profound ignorance which yails among ave 
with regard to the whole body of 
writings subjoined to the Old Testament, it may be judged not 

uite unnecessary to say something about this Second Book of 
fy its contents, purport, and probable date; especially as it 
has never been appointed for public reading in our own Church 
services. The Church of Rome, however, admits it to that dis- 
tinction, even while she excludes it from the sacred canon with a 
discrimination hardly observable in the sixth of the English 
Articles of Religion. The original book, of which only one or 
two sentences survive in quotations, was doubtless composed in 
Greek, the style of which was strongly impregnated with Hebrew 
idioms, the author being manifestly a pious Jewish convert to 
Christianity, and the date not earlier than the beginning of the 
second century; so that, whatsoever it has in common with the 
Revelation and other portions of the New Testament (e.g. ch. i. 
30= Matt. xxiii. 37; ch. i. 33=Matt. xxiii. 38; ch. vii. 61= 
Luke xv. 7, 10) is drawn from them, not they from it. Add to 
this that, of its sixteen chapters, the first two and last two com- 
prehend a separate and somewhat later work, which Fritzsche 
calls, by way of distinction, “the Fifth Book of Esdras,” and 
which is contained only in a few Latin manuscripts, the style 
being different from and superior to that of the translation of 
chapters iii. to xiv., which exhibit this strange composition in its 
primitive form. Both the older and the later chapters, more 
especially the later, are characterized by a tone of manl piety 
and a certain eloquence, such as might am | ave 
redeemed them from the utter neglect into which they have 
fallen. The more recent portion of the book describes a divine 
m which came to Esdras the son of Saraias, “ which was 
captive in the land of the Medes, in the reign of Artaxerxes King 
of the Persians” (ch. i. 3), thus corresponding to what we know of 
Ezra from his own canonical book and that of Nehemiah. The 
earlier composition bears the impossible date of “the thirtieth 
year after the ruin of the city ” (ch. iii. 1) of Jerusalem, at least a 
century too early, and is distributed into three revelations (ch. iv. 
1; Vv. 20; vi. 35) made to the writer through the angel Uriel, 
followed by four Visions; the first representing Sion under the 
form of an afflicted woman (ch. ix. 38); the second Rome in the 
shape of an eagle (ch. xi. xii.); the third a man rising from the 
sea, which is expounded in a Christian sense to be the Son of God 
(ch. xiii.) ; the fourth a bush (ch. xiv.), outof which came fortha voice 
as unto Moses in Mount Sinai. The language of the second of these 
Visions enables us to fix the date of the whole composition with 
tolerable exactness. “ The eagle whom thou sawest come up from 
the sea, is the kingdom which was seen in the vision of thy brother 
Daniel” (Dan. vii. 7); for “there shall rise up a kingdom upon 
earth, and it shall be feared above all the kingdoms that were 
before it” (ch. xii. nay This eagle “had twelve feathered 
wings and three heads” (ch, xi. 1); “all things under heaven 


| Were subject unto her, and no man spake against her ” (ver. 6). 
From the obvious bearing of the fanciful and somewhat incon- 
ous imagery which pervades the eleventh chapter, we cannot 
oubt that the fortunes of the Roman Empire from the time of 
Julius Cesar to the reign of Trajan comprise the general subject, 
although many of the details are hard of explanation. If by the 
three we understand first (ch. 33: &e. ; 
xii.24,&c.), we can perceive how the one preserved (ch. xi. 9 
and the feather on the tight side (ver. 12) indicate Julius Cesar; 
the next following, which reigned more than twice as long as the 
rest, will of course be Augustus. The short reigns of Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius seem glanced at in ch. xi. 20, 21; but, after a time, 
we are quite lost, although the noble passage, ver. 39-46, would 
well express the feelings of the Christian population of the Empire 
after the season of persecution had well set in. On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot assign an earlier date to the older portion of 
the Second Book of Esdras than the beginning of the second cen- 
tury ; nor can a writing be much later which was quoted or re- 
ferred to by Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
en od held in scorn by Jerome a | 200 years afterwards, The 
well-known paragraph in the third Vision (ch. vii. 26-35), con- 
taining the alleged prophecy of the advent and death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which has been regarded by some as a manifest in- 
terpolation, is not inconsistent in spirit with the rest of the book. 
It is extant in all manuscripts of the Latin, as well as in the 
Eastern versions, and is expressly cited by St. Ambrose. The real 
difficulty as it in the text of our English translation is its 
manifest isolation. The paragraph has no very easy connection 
with the verses immediately before it, while the verse which 
follows— Then said I, Abraham prayed first for the Sodomites” 
&c. (ch. vii. 36)—evidently belongs to quite a different context. 

It is just at this point of difficulty that Mr. Bensly’s labours 
have come to the rescue of students. Regarding,as we must, the 
old Latin version of this book as now become virtually the origi- 
nal, and the Oriental versions as only subsidiary aids to the 
criticism of the text, it has been long known that a considerable 
passage exists in various shapes in the latter which has no repre- 
sentative in the Latin, except a few casual citations made by St. 
Ambrose. This passage was rendered into Latin by O. F. Fritzsche 
for his Libri Apocryphi (1870) from the Syriac, compared with 
the Ethiopic and Arabic. Mr. Bensly has added to these in- 
direct sources of information the Armenian, to which Cereani of 
Milan had drawn attention in 1861; yet the fact still remained 
that the gap between ch. vii. 35 and 36 continued open in all 
known Latin manuscripts of 2 Esdras, whereof a list of thirty-four 
eer catalogued is given by our editor (p. 42), to which he 

been able to add about twenty others through the researches 
of himself and his literary friends. Of these codices Fritzsche 
had used for his work of 1870 good collation by Hilgenfeld of 
one of the fifteenth century now at Dresden, and collated 
two for himself, whereof one at Ziirich dates from the thir- 
teenth century, the other being as early as the ninth (it 
is dated a.D. 822), and from its internal character clearly 
superior to the rest. This last is the Codex 
ensis, now in the National Library at Paris, but formerly belonging 
to the great Benedictine abbey of St. Germain des Prés, whose 
illustrious inmate, Peter Sabatier, had used it for his Latin Bible, 
1713-9. On consulting this grand manuscript in 1865 Professor 
Gildemeister lighted upon the interesting discovery that it had once 
contained the long missing paragraph ; the verso of one leaf ending 
with et tnjustitie non dormibunt (ver. 35), the recto of the next 
beginning with primus (with a small p) Abraham propter Sodo- 
mutas. But then a single leaf, the sixth of a quire, has been cut 
out between them, leaving about half an inch of its inner margin, 
so that the corresponding or third leaf of the octave quire remains 
fast in the binding. Hence the irresistible inference that Codex 
Sangermanensis not only once included the missing passage, but is 
the parent of all the other. Latin manuscripts up to that time 
known, which could not contain it, because it was already removed 
from their prototype. 

In this state of things Mr. Bensly had set visibly before him the 
high importance of finding some manuscript of the Second Book of 
Esdras at least as old as Cod, Sangermanensis and independent of 
it. Since the publication of the present volume it has ascer- 
tained that a transcript from such a document actually existed 
within two hundred bree of the place in which he was writing, 
in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where it had been 
— by an unpretentious but careful scholar, J. Palmer, Senior 

rangler in 1792, Professor of Arabic 1804-19, who had derived 
it from an original be had examined in Spain. Availing himself 
- every opportunity of a ing codices of this book, and for a 

jong time to no purpose, Mr. ’3 curiosity was at le 
drawn to one in the Bibliothéque 
scribed as wy) Bey) the ninth century, and brought from the 
Benedictine Abbey of Corbie in that neighbourhood in the fatal 
e necessity of examining this copy; but, as nothing was d 


with growing interest ti approac place of the long- 
familiar ; then, as my eye glided on to the words e¢ ap- 
parebit locus tormenti, I knew that the oldest and the best transla- 
tion of this passage was at 

ment of the old Latin was 

these suffice to reward the 


* The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth Book i 
Esra. Diseovered and edited, with an by of 
~ at 
University Press, 1875. | 
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painful labour, and for his voluntary forfeiture of the more vulgar 
prizes of professional life. 

We have spoken of Mr, Bensly as appreciated chiefly in a 
narrow circle of studious men, not without the unwelcome sus- 
picion that the taste of the present generation is yearly causing 
that circle to grow narrower still. Perhaps, however, he has to 
thank himself a little that he is not more widely honoured and re- 
ceived as a high authority on the subjects on which he has 
bestowed his time, Ashe is by nature and temperament a very 
thorough scholar, never satisfied until he has probed his subject to 
the bottom, his daily engagements almost compel him to work 
slowly. We do not know how many years ago the Syndics of the 
Cambridge Press, who have liberally defrayed the cost of the 
present volume, consented to publish for him the “ Fourth Book 
of the Maccabees ; the Greek text with the Syriac and Latin trans- 
lations,” an undertaking which might seem to lie in a small com- 
pass, and which, long expected, is still “In the Press.” And in 
the book before us we cannot but note that his very anxiety to put 
us in possession of ye that can be known lends to his 
pages, text and notes alike, the semblance of being a rudis indi- 
g moles, which, however gratifying his fulness may be to an 
advanced student, affords him no chance with an impatient or in- 
experienced reader; and that through no necessity attaching to 
his subject in itself, but purely for the lack of some degree of con- 
venient and orderly arrangement. Those who are in earnest to 
learn from him will be the first to lament a venial defect which 
is only too likely to limit the scope of his usefulness. 

The thus brought to light by our author's indefatigable 
research is too long to be given by us at length, as it will hereafter 
have to be inserted after the thirty-fifth verse of 2 Esdras vii. in 
our Bibles containing the A ha. It is distributed by him 
into seventy verses, thus bringing up the number, of verses of 
the whole chapter to one hundred Be forty. It is right, however, 
to afford the er some notion how the obvious hiatus between 
ver. 35 and 36 is to be supplied, that he may feel assured that 
the hitherto missing leaf in Codex Sangermanensis has not been 
supplemented in the Amiens manuscript by ingenious conjecture, 
but has proceeded from the pen of the original writer of this book. 
First, then, the context of the eens paragraph (ch. vii. 26-35), 
itself so plainly the work of a Christian, is not concluded, as might 
have been supposed, with ver. 35, but runs on in the following 
fashion :— 

And the lake (Jocus MS., gulf Syr., lake Zthiop. Arab.) of torment shall 
a , and over-against it a place of rest, and the furnace of hell (gehenna) 

be shewn, and over-against it the paradise of delight. And then shall 
the Most High say to the troubled nations, See and understand Whom ye 
have denied, or Whom ye have not served, or whose commandments 
diiigentias) ye have despised. Look ye on this side and on that : here is 
ight rest, and there fire and torments. This will He say unto them 
in the day of judgment. For such is the day of judgment. It has neither 
sun nor moon nor stars nor cloud nor thunder nor lightning nor wind nor 
water nor air nor darkness nor evening nor morning nor summer nor spring 
nor heat nor winter nor frost nor cold nor hail nor rain nor dew nor mid- 
day nor night nor twilight nor clearness nor brightness nor light, but only 
the ray (splendor MS.) of the brightness of the Most High, whereby ail 
may begin to see what is set before them (que anteposita sunt). For it 
shall endure a week of years. This is my judgment and the 
thereof: to thee only have I shewn these things.—Vv. 36-44. 

Then ensues one of those questions put by the supposed Esdras, 
sometimes to the angel Uriel, sometimes directly to the Lord, 
which are strewn so plenteously over this book—If the judgment 
be thus severe, and man so corrupt, must not they be few that are 
saved (ver. 48)? The divine answer refers him to the natural 
world, wherein the gold and the silver and the brass are rare; the 
lead and the potter's clay abound (ver. 56). Then, after a 
variety of discussions of this ter, in the course of which 
the lot of the dumb creation is preferred to that of man, inasmuch 
as no judgment awaiteth those who have not reason and 
conscience (ver. 65), we come at length to the place where the 
missing portion fits in to ver. 36 of the common text. The 
subject is introduced, as usual, by a question proposed :— 

And I answered and said, If I have found favour in thy sight, yet 
further shew thy servant whether in the day of judgment the righteous 
shall be able to defend the wicked, or to intercede for them with the Most 
High; whether fathers for sons, or sons for parents, or brethren for 
brethren, or relatives by marriage for those nearest to them, or the faithful 
(friends Syr. &c.) for their dearest friends? [And he answered me and 
said, Since thou hast found favour in my sight, this also will I shew thec. The 
day of | yan is final (decretorius), and will shew to all the seal of truth. 
For in like manner as even now a father deputes not his son, nor a son his 
father, ner a master his slave], nor a faithful man his dearest friend, to 
understand for him, or to sleep, or eat, or be healed; thus never shall one 
man intreat for another, but all shall bear, each one for himself, his own 

or wicked deeds. Then I answered and said, And how do we so find 
t, since Abraham prayed first for the Sodomites, &c.—Vv. 102-105, 36. 
The words included within brackets are taken from the Syriac, 
since — are lost in our sole surviving Latin manuscript by 
an error very common in all ancient writings, the eye 
of the scribe wandering from the word carissimis at the end of 
ver. 103 to the similar word in ver. 104, and thus omitting all that 
lies between them, to the utter ruin of the sense of the passage. 

Among Mr. Bensly’s tempting literary promises, the most likely 
to be speedily realized is a full critical edition of the Latin trans- 
lation of the whole Second Book of Esdras, with a revised text. 
Judging from the copious—almost too copious—introduction and 

to the — of it now under review, this work at any rate 
can give him little more trouble, for his investigations have reduced 
the really important manuscripts to two, the fiftv or sixty which 


never contained the new ph being of necessity not much 
better than copies of that of St. Germain des Prés, Between this 
last and his newly found prize at Amiens our author has instituted 
a searching comparison, with the result, at once so interesting and 
so probable @ prtort, that they are nearly equal in value as well as 
in age, though it must be admitted, however we may account for 
the fact, that the secondary codices sometimes agree with that of 
Amiens rather than with their own presumed prototype. But 
this and kindred inquiries we may safely leave in the good hands 
into which the task has fallen, and we will content ourselves with 
thanking Mr. Bensly for his careful and thorough study, as well 
in respect of style as of transcriptural peculiarities, of the old 
Latin versions of Scripture existing prior to or independently of 
Jerome’s revised Vulgate, among which the translation of 2 Esdras. 
is so early and so precious a specimen. He does himself less than 
justice when he would have us regard -his labours in this depart- 
ment as merely supplemental to those of Rénsch (Itala u. Vulg.) ; 
but modesty is too rare a quality in an author to need being visited 
with very sharp rebuke. 

These learned pages are inscribed by their author “To my. 
fellow-workers in the Revision of the Authorized Translation of 
the Holy Bible and Apocrypha.” The existing English text of 
the Apocryphal books, which has passed from one version to 
another, from Coverdale downwards, with no thorough or critica 
review on the part of translators, isin a condition so unsatisfactory 
and so unworthy of the books it professes to represent, that the 
Revision Company may well be congratulated in possessing a 
culleague at once so competent and so zealous as Mr. Bensly. 


NICHOLSON’S ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF THE EARTH.* 


J ip question whether or not the origin of animal and vegetable 
species is due to the gradual modification of primitive types 
has commonly been examined with reference to the kinds now 
living upon the eartz. It has even sometimes been tacitly admitted 
that the prosecution of ti::s line of inquiry among the forms of life 
now extinct, but known to us by their fossil remains, would be 
hindered by wide gaps in the geological record of the past. Such 
gaps are really met with in the historical treatment of onto- 
logy ; and many students of the philosophical problem will perhaps 
find it convenient to use a correct text-book of that science ap- 

rently designed for this special purpose. Professor Alleyne 
Bibclen, while he refrains from entirely accepting “ the brilliant 

neralizations of Darwin” with respect to the law or mode of 

evelopment, considers that a process of evolution has always been 
going on, by which the succession and variation of organized forms 
must have been regulated “ to a greater or less extent.” He testi- 
fies that the interruptions or blank intervals which paleontology has 
toconfess in the orderly exhibition of this sequence are merely such as 
may have been caused by the failure of preservation of some members 
of a past series. Yet he does not think the principle of evolution 
by itself sufficient to explain “ the constant introduction, through- 
out geological time, of new forms of life which do not appear to 
have been preceded by pre-existent allied types.” There are facts 
of this nature, he remarks, which point clearly to the operation of 
some deeper and more far-reaching “ law of change and progress.” 
This is an expression so vague or transcendental that it can only 
pass for the symbol of unknown causes. What this deeper law 
—_ be, to which that of evolution or development is only auxiliary 
an a the Professor is still unable to guess. He leaves 
to us, therefore, it may be assumed, though it is not expressly 
acknowledged, the liberty of conceiving a special exercise of 
creative power. 

The work before us, however, is mainly an exposition of facts 
and principles already familiar to every geologist or zoologist 
moderately conversant with the frontier between those two 
sciences. Its arrangement is methodical and compact, but little 
adapted to win the sympathy of readers not previously interested 
in the subject. The first part, giving a brief account of the means 
by which fossils are produced, of the different sedimentary forma- 
tions, the calcareous, carbonaceous, and other deposits of strata, 
and their chronological succession, is but preliminary to the review 
of “ Historical Paleontology.” The author proceeds with a con- 
cise description of the organic remains belonging to each period, 
from the Laurentian and Huronian, with the famous traces 
of the Eozoon Canadense, through the Cambrian, Silurian, and 
Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the different ‘ Mesozoic ” 
and “ Kainozoic” layers of the earth-crust, to the more recent 
“ Post-Tertiary ” relics of animals erga gly with the human 
race. There is little, of course, that will be new to the ordi- 
nary student in this compendious summary, which follows the 
warn the young geologist against the mistake of imagining that 
each foe is marked by a general destruction of the forms of life 
engendered in the —— period, and by the introduction 
of a wholesale lot of new forms. He seeks, on the contrary, to 
impress on his readers that the animals and plants of any period 
should be regarded mostly as the lineal descendants, though with 
modifications, of those which existed before. Continuity of life, 
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indeed, has subsisted from the oldest Laurentian deposits, with 
their crystalline limestone, probably composed of the shells or 
skeletons of marine animals, and with their graphite of meta- 
morphosed vegetable carbon ; it has been transmitted to the life of 
our own day, but with ceaseless organic variations. There has 
been no total break in the vast series of living generations; but 
each is the direct offspring of its predecessors. The apparent 
accidental breaks in the record of their successive development 
admit more than one likely explanation. Deposits of aqueous 
rock could not, it is obvious, take place where and when the 
surface was dry land, so that the tablets were lacking that should 
have been inscribed with tokens of the presence of creatures all un- 
known to us. It was chiefly in the seas, comparatively seldom in 
lakes and rivers, that extinct species left their fossil messages 
to the curious eye of man, previously to the Secondary formations. 
The bottoms of broad seas have since been drained or lifted 
for our inspection ; yet two-thirds of the entire surface of the 
globe still lies under water, and cannot be so minutely in- 
vestigated by the geologist or paleontologist. We can also 
see but too plainly, in the unconformable superposition of some 
beds of rock over others, how the older and lower stratum was 
long exposed, as bare open ground, to the wearing effects of 
weather, and so lost the signs of its living inhabitants before a 
new sea came to overlay it with a fresh sedimentary deposit. It 
is very probable, again, that the metamorphic action of volcanic 
heat, or crystallization, has utterly destroyed in the most ancient 
sediments, as in the huge thickness of the Laurentian strata, all 
distinct forms of life. The stupendous presumed antiquity, for 
instance, of those oceanic species whose hard parts may have con- 
tributed the limestone and phosphates to the vast beds of rock 
now displaying only some faint outlines of a later “ Eozoon,” puts 
to shame all claims to positive evidence from the beginning. We 
must be resigned to these and other necessary causes of imperfect 
acquaintance with the stn It is little that we can hope to learn of 
innumerable species of beings which may have once lived, but which 
had no bony or shelly parts to bequeath for gcientific purposes ; 
though we may now and then find the trail of a sea-worm or sea- 
slug in the hardened slime of the former ocean, the dimly-written 
story of nameless animal existence. The assumed protozoon, at 
the commencement of zoological evolution, is far enough removed 
from the approach of modern philosophy in this direction, as 
well as in that of biology, with its speculations cn the vital 
principle. Meantime, there is really so much evidence of gradual 
development in the successive changes of organic forms, and the 
generations of different periods are so linked together by con- 
temporaneous overlapping duration, that the principle of evolution 
must be allowed a constant share in bringing them forth. 

This is the most important conclusion to be derived from such a 
treatise as Professor Nicholson has compiled for the benefit of 
students. It was not his aim in the present work to furnish a de- 
tailed account of the zoological and biological relations of all fossil 
remains, of which he has already produced two separate hand- 
books. The object he had in view is precisely indicated by the 
title of this velaid, The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. It 
has the merit at least of eschewing and discouraging hasty theo- 
retical generalizations. Half-informed readers of some popular 
essays upon these subjects may have been first entertained and 
excited, but afterwards bewildered, by the startling exhibition of 
dioramic views, as it were, outrunning the positive investigation 
of nature, with a lively strain of discourse upon the great May-be. 
Both in geology and in astronomy, as in other departments, there 
has been somewhat too much of this kind of imaginative literary 
diversion with the hypothetical outer margin of natural science. A 

ood corrective is supplied by the patient study of sound text- 
like Professor Nicholson's manual of historical paleontology. 
One characteristic which we remark in his treatment of this branch 
of knowledge is that he confines the general law of progression to 
the sequence of considerable zcological groups. There are the sub- 
kingdoms, for example, each showing a certain type in its plan of 
structure. We have first one consisting of mere gelatinous matter, 


without articulate parts, sometimes enclosed in shell-chambers; ‘ 


the next group with a digestive cavity in the body, and a corre- 
spondin psa | armed with tentacles to catch its food; the third, 
above the rank of zoophytes, with a separate alimentary canal, 
and a distinct nervous system; the fourth composed of a 
succession of definite rings placed one behind the other, 
including crustaceans and insects, with their jointed limbs; 
the fifth comprising all the mollusca and cuttle-fish; and 
so on to the vertebrate animals, in which are the several 
classes of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. The 
gradation of rank in these sub-kingdoms and classes is not onl 
manifest by their increasing complexity of structure, and the mul- 
tiplicity of organic provisions for the vital, sentient, and active 
powers ; it is likewise apparent in the order of their successive 
appearance on the earth. They did not come into existence all at 
once, but the lower groups preceded the higher. It is true that 
the Cambrian sedimentary formation, the earliest in which fossils 
are very abundant, contains examples of nearly every sub-kingdom 
of invertebrate animals, but we have good reason to affirm that 
those of a primitive type, such as the Foraminifera, had lived in 
the seas of the Laurentian epoch. The Cambrian period, however, 
roduced such groups as the trilobites, which continued, though in 
ecreasing numbers, to the carboniferous strata ; also the crinoids 
or sea-lilies, the cystoids, and other echinoderms, which were to be 


preserved through subsequent periods. Yet there is a general 


progression in time, from the simpler structures of animal bodies 
to those of more perfectly articulated and specialized organization. 


This becomes manifest to observation by the ap ce of fishes, 
the lowest class of vertebrates, in the Silurian strata, and 
by that of the amphibians in the Carboniferous, and of reptiles in 


the Permian formation. Winged lizards are presently discerned, 
hovering in the air, flying to and fro, above the multitude of 
other queer reptiles swimming in Jurassic waters; but there 
were already some real birds, if we may trust their biped 
footprints in the red sandstone of Connecticut, though it 
is doubtful whether such birds could fly. It is likewise in 
North America, not as yet in Europe, that we find ample proofs 
of the existence of birds, and even of flying birds, at the era of 
the cretaceous deposits, These strata are in our own country 
of a very different character. There is, in the Old World conti- 
nent, —e physical causes, an entire break of geological 
continuit: tween the chalk-beds, with their allied d 
and Wealden strata, and the Tertiary formations. Here we sud- 
denly take leave of many or nearly all the species of animals and 
plants that are now extinct, though marine forms of life derived 
from the Cretaceous period are still up from the deep-sea 
bottom even in our own day. There are plenty of birds, flying as 
well as running, perching, climbing, and swimming, represented 
among the fossils of the Eocene date; some birds have teeth in 
their jaws. Already in the sandstones and oolites of Mesozoic 
age lay relics of the first order of mammalian quadrupeds—namely, 
the marsupial, whose mothers wear a pocket to carry their young. 
It seems that there are no actual proofs of birds having come 
before mammals; and a question may be raised, in this case, 
whether the one type of animated life is essentially superior to the 
other, or whether they may not rather be held to be divergent, but 
of equal rank, apart from the special pretensions of the human 
race. The main proposition, however, that we find a relative 
order of development in time, corresponding in general with the 
zoological rank, from more complete structure, of the principal 
groups, is or well made out. It does not follow asa matter 
of course that each higher group or type of structure was evolved 
or begotten from the lower which preceded it. The difficulty of 
believing this, in some cases, would appear ter from com- 
paring their different methods of reproducing their species; 
those of fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals, seeming to forbid 
any genealogical aflinity between them. 

Professor Nicholson abstains from discussing the question of the 
origin of species ; beyond expressing his opinion that modification 
of pre-existing species and the evolution of new forms thereby 
must have had something to do with it. But for the transition, 
let us suppose, from reptiles to birds or mammals, he might pos- 
sibly be inclined to deem this cause inadequate ; and the addition 
of the new types of life upon certain occasions would then be re- 
ferred to ‘some deeper and more far-reaching law.” The law of 
progressive development, he observes, cannot as yet be formulated, 
nor can we understand the precise manner in which it has 
operated. It is probably also subject to some limitations beyond 
our ken, for he points out at least two instances of its apparently 
ceasing to take effect. There are many persistent types, such as 
those of the foraminifera, the lingule, and the nautili, and some 
highly organized groups, which continue through all geological 
time without any important modification. Again, within the 
range of species belonging to a particular group—the class of fishes, 
for example—it cannot be asserted that the earliest forms are 
always lower than those of recent production, or that the former 
have a merely embryonic structure. This comparison must apply, 
we need scarcely remark, to the anatomical physiological a 
racter of the animal forms compared, not to, any fancied imperfec- 
tion for the proper uses of their life. In this point of view, says 
our author, as to its capacities for a satisfactory existence in its 
natural sphere, the organization of every living creature has ever 
been perfect. But more advanced forms have come in, we sup- 


‘pose, with more propitious physical conditions. Development, in 


short, has been the combined result of innate tendencies and of 
a circumstances, in addition to the operation of “ some deeper 
WwW. 


MYERS’S POEMS.* 


fhe literary spirit of our time, which in other ways is so like 
the literary spirit of the fifteenth century, resembles it 
especially in the wistful glance which it throws at the past perfec- 
tion of the Hellenic world. Every one knows the pretty parable 
in which the fancy of the Romans of the Renaissance described 
the unburying of a Roman girl of the Republic, still beautiful in 
death, and uncorrupted. ‘They knew that the ancient civilization 
was equally fair, and no less hopelessly dead, and yet the literature 
of Italy was a constant attempt to revive what had perished. 
One may see traces of the same effort in a good deal of 
modern writing. Poets linger with regret over the remains 
of Greek mythology, and a kind of despair is even produced 
by the impossibility of rivalling the art of the past. If the 
writers are not aware of this, their critics at least must feel 
that many of the gods and heroes of modern verse are no more like 
their models than a blowsy Syrian Venus of the fourth century of 
our era is like the work of Praxiteles. In short, while there is a 


* Poems. By Ernest Myers. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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asa of talk about Greece and the Greek spirit, and while 
personages are now represented as ghostly and vapourish 
figures, or again as tedious and prosy moralists, there is a very 
general ignorance of what the Greek spirit really was. Therefore 
we welcome the too scanty collection of verses in which Mr. 
Ernest Myers writes about the scenery and the art of Hellas, in 
the spirit of refined scholarship, and with the veracity of real 
insight. 
In reviewing Mr. Myers’s translation of Pindar into English 
we had occasion to notice an essay in which he briefly set 
forth his views on the subject of Greek morality. “In the litera- 
ture, the art, the life generally of Hellas in her prime,” he said, 
“the moral interest is not yee forward ay or in 
tion ; nor is it placed in a false opposition to the interests 
of the sesthetic instincts, which after all aa into the moral more 
imperceptibly than might be generally allowed.” One may take 
the best and strongest of Mr. Myers’s poems as a new utterance of 
this sentiment, and at the same time as an expression of the regret, 
and of the limits of the regret, with which the modern world must 
contemplate the short-lived flowers of ancient art and ancient life. 
That these were beautiful and desirable, and that these were not 
the culmination after all of human effort, but only a moment of 
excellence which may be excelled, is the burden of Mr. 
Myers’s poetry. The keynote is struck in the two odes with 
which the volume opens. The first, called “The World’s Winter,” 
is a strain of musical sadness ; the second, which bears, we think, a 
somewhat unfortunate title, is the answer of confidence and hope. 
Both poems are melodious and refined, and in both one catches, 
as it were, an echo of Milton’s verse. It is an obvious criticism 
that the hopes of the second poem are rather indefinite :— 


O longing listener on the stormy shore, 
Are they so harsh, the sounds that round thee roar? 
A little while, thy disentangling ear 
Amid the tuneless din shall hear 
An under-streaming subtle symphony, 
A mystic maze of ordered melody. 


“A little while” is almost optimistic, for really we cannot dis- 
entangle much music out of the snorts of steam-tramways and 
other perversions of civilization. However, if we must choose 
between the despair of Mr. Ruskin, listening to steam-whistles 
at Venice, and the hope of Mr. Myers, the latter is dis- 
tinctly preferable and more sensible, as well as more in the 
true spirit of art. Still, the two odes, with very great merit 
as harmonious verse, are less admirable and less original in 
sentiment than the more distinct and clear-cut poems on places 
hallowed in the history of Greece. Here, for example, is an 
excellent rendering into words of the impression produced by 
the ancient sculptured stones in which the dead Athenian is 
represented in the act of rising to leave home, caressing his dog 
perhaps ere he goes out, and fares to the house of the “ Lord of 
many Guests.” There is no fear nor trouble in the attitude of 
him who departs, nor any hope or joy. All good things await 
the new comer to Hades, xadai, dyaai, Pedrioves, xpnorai 
Amides, and these the vase painters of the third century did not 

le to introduce into their compositions. The personifications 
of Health, and Festival, and Fate, called here “ the Fair,” followed 
the dead man, and Happiness was betrothed to him in a garden of 
myrtles. But the calles reliefs are more impressive and more 
human in their calm than the pictures on 


mysticism :— 
An Ancrent Tomes. 


He goeth forth into the unknown land, 
Where wife nor child may follow ; thus far tell 
The lingering clasp of hand in faithful hand, 
And that brief carven legend, Friend farewell. 


O pregnant sign, profound simplicity ! 
All passionate pain and fierce remonstrating 
Being wholly purged, leave this mere memory, 
Deep but not harsh, a sad and sacred thing. 


Not otherwise to the hall of Hades dim 
He fares, than if some summer eventide 

A message, not unlooked for, came to him 
Bidding him rise up presently and ride 


vases in their 


Some few hours’ journey to a friendly house, 
Through fading light, to where within the West, 
Behind the shadow of Cithaeron’s brows, 
The calm-eyed sun sank to his rosy rest. 


That is indeed a rendering of the Greek spirit, with its acceptance 
of the world and its untroubled resignation. The poem on the 
T at Bassae,among the oaks of Arcady, » temple dedi- 


_— Phigaleians to Apollo the Helper after a pestilence, 
is not purely Hellenic in its grave reverence and lack of 
ornament :— 
But chiefliest where I stand is holy ground. 
Apollo! by that name revered 

In this fair shrine with song and sacrifice, 

What sacred prompting ured the votive zeal 

Of Phigaleian folk so high to build 

Thy temple, lone amid the lonely hills ? 

Perchanee some citizen flying in dark dread 

From the plague-stricken city of his folk 

Paused in this place ; then suddenly he was ware 

Of One who stood beside him, whose bright head 

‘Makes even Olympus brighter when he comes, 

And the sweet air wherein gods breatiie more sweet : 

No rattling darts of death his shoulder bare, 

As onee at Troy, nor like to night he came, 

But robed in dewy radiance of the dawn. 


Almost he might have seemed his Healer Son, 
Koronis’ child, yet more august than he. 

“Return unto thine house ; the plague is stayed.” 
So spake he; and the wondering man returned 
And found the vision true, and told his folk 

Of that bright God who helped them, and they heard 
And worshipt, and with full hearts fervently 

On this fair spot, where in the vision stood 

That mighty Helper of the hurts of men, 

They reared this pillared temple chastely fair, 
This sister of the Athenian maiden-shrine, 

This Dorian mood breathing through silent stone. 

The sonnet on Ithome, and the remarkable poem on Syracuse, 
in which the career of Athens is happily compared to that of her 
hero, Theseus, are not less worthy of extract. We do not know 
whether the parallel between the tyrant city of freedom, which 
drove back the Mede, and the most bright, daring, and wantonly 
insolent of the heroes, the slayer of the Minotaur, has ever before 
been drawn. Syracuse, with the fatal haven, is certainly the 
place where it might most naturally suggest itself :— 

From Marathon to Syracuse 
Are seventy years and seven; for so long 
Endured that city’s prime, which was the world’s. 
These pictures of travel are, we have said, the most attractive 
part of Mr. Myers’s little volume. In a poem called 
“ Philhellene ” he is, we think, less successful. The sentiments of 
“Philhellene” are exemplary. After repeating the longing for 
the Greek prime :— 
Bear me back across the ages to the years that are no more, 
Give me one sweet month of spring-time on the old Saronic shore, 


Then the moral follows :— 


Ah! their light has set and left us groping for its fitful gleams ; 
Like a dream their glory glimmers trom the far-off world of dreams, 


Who shall throw his manhood from him, choose the portion of the boy? 
Who a make undone the done thing, who shall bring us back the 
Joy 
No one, of course, will ever do anything of the kind, and this is the 
right way to look at it. But there are certain poems which, by a 
peculiar force of their own, claim certain metres for themselves. 
In Memoriam is one of these, and Locksley Hail another, and we 
regret that Mr. Myers has been unable to prevent the ideas of this 
piece from taking the form sacred to the lover of cousin Amy. It 
was a happier thought to clothe the verses about the capture and 
liberation of Diagoras of Rhodes, the Olympic Victor, in the metre 
of the Bride of Corinth, a metre very seldom used by English 
poets. Even an act of chivalry so rare as the Athenian courtesy 
to Diagoras is eclipsed by the immortal declaration of Kallikra- 
tidas, that, while he could prevent it, no Greek should be kept in 
slavery :— 
“T strive with Athens but to win once more 
Her equal sword among the guardian band 
Of powers Hellenic for the Hellenic land. 
Brothers, bear back this message to her door. 
There lies the foe eternal, there the war 
Holy and just.” He pointed with his hand 
Eastward to Susa, o’er the Mysian strand 
And sinuous bays of that ill-trusted shore. 
O heart heroic, Sparta’s noblest son, 
At what a height thy soaring spirit burns 
Star-like, and floods our souls with quickening fire! 
Too soon, great heart, thy generous race is run, 
Too soon the scattered night of hate returns, 
And dark Lysander’s unrelenting ire. 
Poems of this sort have what Mr. Arnold calls a “tonic” quality, 
and make us remember the earnest aspect of Hellenic life, which 
was by no means all rose garlands and festivals in which courtesans 
sat in young men’s laps. By what seems, in spite of some critics, to 
bea natural law, the verses of the series called “ Acta Magnanimo- 
rum,” in which Mr. Myers celebrates some deeds of homely English 
heroism and self-sacritice, look pale beside the distant heroism of 
Greece. It takes something more, in short, than moral quality to 
make an action, however noble, a fit subject for poetry. What can 
you make, to take a recent example, of a courageous policeman who, 
not being able to swim, had himself towed by the reins of a cab 
to the place where a drowning woman was struggling in a canal ? 
No conduct could have been more brave or ingenious, but verse is 
not the vehicle in which it should be praised. We are not certain 
that this does not apply ina less degree to the ‘“‘ Wreck of the 
Birkenhead” and the “ Death of John Chiddy” in Mr. Myers’s 
book. We have left ourselves little room in which to speak of the 
verses which are outside the circle of the most important 
motive in this book. In several of them, while the general im- 
pression is Pleasing, the meaning is veiled, not by artistic 
failure, but by a not ungraceful reticence. Poems of this 
class do not seek a wide popularity, and can scarcely have any per- 
manent life. The sonnet called “ The Night's Message” possesses 
great power and an enigmatic charm, not altogether unlike that of 
Les Chiméres of De Nerval. There is, however, no real trace of 
fashionable French influences in Mr. Myers’s manly verse. Indeed, 
we might blame, for want of strict adherence to the original form, 
his translation of Bouilhet’s gloomy idyl. We may conclude this 
notice of a volume which should have contained more poems if the 
author wished to do himself justice—for in poetry, as in life, it 
is weight that tells—by quoting a sonnet to 
MILtox, 
He left the upland lawns and serene air 
Wherefrom his soul her noble nurture drew, 
ind reared his helm among the unquiet crew 
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Battling beneath ; the morning radiance rare 
Of his young brow amid the tumult there 
_Grew grim with sulphurous dust and sanguine dew ; 
Yet through all soilure they who marked him knew 
The signs of his life's dayspring, calm and fair. 
But when peace came, peace fouler far than war, 
And mirth more dissonant than battle’s tone, 
He, with a scornful sigh of his clear soul, 
Back to his mountain clomb, now bleak and frore, 
And with the awful Night he dwelt alone,: 
In darkness, listening to the thunder’s roll. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 
(Second Notice.) 


. or most interesting despatches calendared in this volume are 

those of Don Inigo de Mendoza, who arrived in London the 
day after Christmas Day, 1526, and writes his first letter to the 
Emperor January 19, 1527. They are much longer than most of 
the State Papers of the period, frequently extending to ten or 
twelve, and in some instances to as much as twenty pages, and they 
enter into the most minute details of the interviews which the 
Imperial Ambassador had with the King and the Cardinal of York. 
The Princess Mary, now approaching a marriageable age, was to 
be disposed of, and there could be no alliance with the Emperor, 
who had in the preceding year married his cousin, Isabella of 
Portugal ; England was mediator between the Emperor and the 
French King, and no one in Europe could tell how the peace which 
all parties concerned professed so ardently to desire would be 
accomplished. Was it to be cemented by the French King’s mar- 
riage with the Emperor's sister, and by that of one of his sons with 
the Princess Mary of England; or would France and England 
combine and Francis give the Emperor the slip by taking the young 
Princess himself? The divorce, istud benedictum divortium, was 
already thought of; but the secret was confided to one or two 
only, and the Cardinal of York, who knew Anne Boleyn’s ante- 
cedents, had little suspicion that she would be the person to 
checkmate him in all his schemes for the aggrandizement of his 
King and his country. The volume does not reach so far as the 
first sittings of the Legatine Court, and, as far as appears from any 
document here calendared, Wolsey is still supreme. 

It is impossible to read any of the despatches of the Im- 
perial Ambassador without seeing the difficult game he had 
to play. The King and the Cardinal behave towards him 
in the most haughty manner, and Mendoza could at first only 
report to the Emperor the suspicions entertained by others that 
the French embassy to London was for the purpose of arranging 
a marriage between Francis and the Princess Mary. But Wolsey 
was not slow to inform him that the suspicions were well-founded, 
and that the actual proposal had come from the French King. 
The proposal was not indeed immediately assented to, but was held 
out ¢ terrorem over the poor Emperor’s head. Henry must at the 
moment have felt pretty well satisfied with the position he held 
between the two rival princes. But the three Courts were in 
reality secretly communicating each one with each other, the third 

y being kept as far as possible in ignorance of the proceedings 
ofthe othertwo. Amongst other curious pieces of information, Don 
Inigo tells the Emperor that one stipulation of the projected marria 
between the King of France and the English princess will pro 
ably be the renunciation of their rights to the kingdom of Ireland 
in favour of Henry Fitzroy, the King’s illegitimate son, who had 
in the preceding year been created Duke of Richmond, and whom 
it was proposed to marry to Dona Maria, the daughter of the 
Emperor's sister, Eleanor, the Dowager Queen of Portugal. The 
young lady had indeed been promised to the Dauphin ; but the Im- 

rial Ambassador thought that the King would prefer his 

ughter being married to the Dauphin rather than to the King of 
France, to whom she may perhaps have been promised ; and indeed 
the King assured him that it would not prejudice the Emperor if 
he should marry his daughter to the Prince now seeking her hand, 
and that he had given answer to the French Ambassador that he 
could not decently entertain their proposal, as he looked upon 
Francis and Eleanor as man and wife. The Queen of England 
was doing all she could to thwart these proceedings, and she 
actually prevented the French Ambassador from having a meeting 
with the Princess Mary, alleging that she was indisposed and 
unable to bear the interview. 

At last a separate treaty of peace between England and France 
was signed on the 3oth of April, 1527, without any allusion to 
the marriage. It must have been a most uncomfortable position 
for the Imperial Ambassador in London. On one occasion he 
showed the letters which the King of France and his mother had 
addressed to the mperor’s sister, in which the King had called 
her his wife, and Louise of Savoy had spoken of her as her 
daughter; and was met by the Cardinal of York with the distinct 
charge of their being forgeries, though Wolsey knew perfectly 
well that they were genuine. In fact, the whole of the trans- 
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actions must have led Mendoza to fear that the intention was to 
pick a quarrel with the Emperor. On the 18th of May he gives 
the Emperor the first intimation of the scheme that has been laid 
for the divorce of Catharine, which occupies. so many of the 
State Papers in this volume, and will continue, we suppose, all 
through the next volume of Spanish documents. It is curious to 
see how the whole history of the iniquitous proceedings in that 
case is gradually oozing out as these successive volumes of State 
Papers appear. Every successive volume confirms the view which 
we have always presented te our readers (see Saturday Review for 
May 24 and June 21, 1873; also for February 26 and March 18, 
1876). We have noticed the secret meeting of May 17, when 
the matter was first brought into dispute; but that meeting was 
not so obscure but that Don liiigo de Mendoza was apprised of it, 
and immediately, on the very next day, sent u ciphered despatch to 
inform the Emperor about it. The Emperor’s reply is now 
for the first time printed at length, though a copious 
analysis of it appeared in the second part of Mr. Brewer's 
fourth volume. It is written July 29, and the day before 
the Emperor had thought it worth while to write in the 
most friendly terms to the King as well as to the Cardinal. In 
these two letters no allusion is made to the secret matter. In 
that to Don Inigo de Mendoza we learn that there was another 
ciphered despatch from the Emperor, which is unfortunately lost, 
in which he ventures gently to remonstrate with the King on his. 
intentions, which were no longer any secret either in England or 
at the Court of Spain. The letter is extremely creditable to the 
Emperor, who seems willing to undertake the defence of his aunt 
the Queen at all hazards, and that at a time when he was least. 
willing to embroil himself with England; and the same may be 
said of his subsequent letter of the 27th of August to the Queen 
herself, in which he assures her that he feels for her as if she were 
his own mother, and will do all he can to help her in her present 
tribulation. It is possible, however, that Charles may have had an 
eye to the probable disturbances which might arise in England as 
soon as the people generally became aware of the King’s intentions- 
Mendoza was of opinion that a rebellion would easily be excited if 
there were any one to head it, and that the dislike of Wolsey and. 
the French ailiance would incline the English to espouse the 
Emperor's cause. The Emperor states in this letter that he had 
already written to Rome to induce the Pope to withdraw the 
Legatine power from Wolsey, lest he should proceed to decide the 
case in England, and to advoke the cause to Rome if any attempt 
against the Queen should be commenced. During the Cardinal's. 
absence in France, where the celebrated dispensation which the 
Pope was intended to sign was being drawn up by Foxe, Men- 
doza, who of course was in entire ignorance of this proceeding, 
wrote on August 16, 1527, to the Emperor, and told him that. 
“It is generally believed that, if the King can obtain a divorce, he 
will end by marrying a daughter of Master Bolo, who was once 
ambassador at the Imperial Court, and who is now called Millor de 
Rochafort.” Either Don Inigo de Mendoza or his editor is here in 
error. For the Imperial Court he should have said the French Court. 
That was the first intelligence that reached the Emperor as to the 
relations of the King and Anne Boleyn, which were at the bottom 
of the whole matter. When the Emperor replied to this letter, he 
hoped the affair had blown over, and was bidding very high 
indeed for the alliance of England, actually offering Wolsey a 
baronial estate with the title of marquess, and an income of twelve 
thousand ducats in the duchy of Milan. 

The Emperor was soon undeceived; for immediately after 
the Cardinal’s return from France, Mendoza describes the inter- 
view between Wolsey and the King. By this time he has 
become more familiar with the name of the King’s paramour, and 
informs his master that Anna de Bolains had insisted upon the 
Cardinal’s coming to the room where she and the King were 
closeted together. She knew, though Wolsey did not, of the 
celebrated dispensation having been sent to Rome, which covered 
every possible objection that might be urged against her becoming 
Queen, in case they should succeed in divorcing Catharine from 
Henry. And Mendoza showed his knowledge of the whole situ- 
ation when he told the Emperor that it was not improbable that 
the Cardinal of York, should he perceive that the King was not 
likely to be moved from his purpose, would turn round and take up 
the lady’s cause rather than oppose the King’s wishes (p. 433). 

The interest attaching to the letters analysed in this part of the 
volume can scarcely be overstated. We have here for the first time 
detailed the exact attitude of the Emperor towards the question of 
the divorce. We have in histories only the scantiest. means of 
judging of this, and though the documents only confirm the 
judgment we had before formed on the subject, it is satisfactory 
to tind the confirmation so complete. ‘The despatches of the 
Emperor to Don Inigo and the Ambassador's replies‘are very few 
during the last months of the year 1527 and the first six months 
of 1528, but on the 5th of July that year Charles writes a most 

itic and conciliatory letter, evidently in entire ignorance as to 
ow far things had proceeded in England in the King’s “great 
matter.” Nevertheless, meee as the terms of the letter are, 
the Emperor will not budge an inch in the matter of the divorce. 
Speaking of his aunt, the Queen of England, he says :—“ Her cause 
is ours, and we shall hold it as such.” On the ist of September 
Charles wrote to the Queen to inform her that the Pope had 
assured him that Campeggio, who was just starting on his mission 
to England, would not be allowed to decide the matter, but that it 
would be advoked to Rome. This letter contained copies of the 
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“ bulls and dispensations” for the marriage. The expression must 
mean that the celebrated Breve soon afterwards yar ve by 
the Queen was then sent by the Emperor. Just before the 
arrival of Campeggio, Mendoza informs the Emperor that Anne 
Boleyn had been dismissed from Court to her father’s house, that 
it might cause no scandal to the Legate. And on the 18th of 
September Don Inigo speaks of “ another dispensation brief having 
been — found here,” and he asks for an authentic copy of it to 
be sent, showing his sagacity in avowing his conviction that the 
Legate has instructions, as we know from other sources he had, to 
delay the case as long as possible. In the instructions given to 
Mai, whom it was intended to send to London to assist Mendoza, 
it — that the Spanish Court the actual original of 
the Breve, but only copies of the Bull. Perhaps the most remark- 
able despatch in the whole volume is the ciphered letter which 
Don Inigo wrote to Charles on the 18th of November 1528, just 
ten days after the lying speech Henry had made to the Legates and 
nobles assembled at Bridewell. The Imperial Ambassador was the 
only one excluded; but he gives such a hic account of the 
proceedings as can only be explained by his having had the most 
accurate information given him by those who were present. The 
details coincide minutely with the accounts given in Campeggio’s 
diary and other documents which have been recently brought to 
light. Of the subsequent interviews between the principal parties 
concerned he got private information. The conversation between 
the King and Campeggio which took place two or three days later 
was related to him by an Italian who overheard it from an adjoin- 
ing room. That between Campeggio and the Queen, which agrees 
exactly with Campeggio’s own account, must have been detailed to 
him by the Queen herself. He believed the Queen had asserted 
her virginity when she was married to her second husband, as it is 
well known she did; but this the Queen had not told him herself. 
He then notices how popular the cause of the Queen is, and that 
the King, perceiving this, had sent for the Mayor and Aldermen to 
explain to them how his conscience had been grieved by a question 
of the French Ambassador's as to the legitimacy of his daughter, 
and how anxious he was for the matter to be settled. 
In the following week he wrote again, entreating the Emperor not 
to let the Breve out of his hands, as probably, being a mere breve, 
there was no copy of it entered in the register at Rome, and its 
loss would be fatal to her cause ; and by the same conveyance the 
Queen’s letter to the same effect was despatched. 


And here we light upon some information that was not likely 
to come from anything but a Spanish source—namely, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty the Sonn could inform either the Pope 
or the Emperor of her case, as she was strictly watched and her 
letters were certain to be intercepted. The Queen was forced to ask 
the Emperor by letter to give up the dreaded Breve, the genuine- 
ness of which was called in question, but scarcely in reality 
doubted about ; and then Mendoza had to send a messenger to tell 
the Emperor by word of mouth not to send it for fear of its being 
destroyed by the King. The messenger learned his instructions 

heart from Mendoza, who informed the Emperor in a 
ciphered letter what had been done. Charles knew whom he had 
to deal with well enough, and refused to part with the Breve; 
but it was formally exhibited to Ghinucci and Lee, in the presence 
of the Bishops of Osma and Elna as witnesses, and permission was 
given to make a transcript, which permission, however, was de- 
clined by the English Ambassadors on the ground that tlie case 
had been submitted to the Pope, and so they did not cousider 
themselves empowered to interfere. 


Later in the volume is a most valuable account of the proceed- 
at Rome, written by Mai, but unfortunately without date, 
though it must belong to the early part of April 1529. It supplies 
a proof which is absolutely conclusive of the genuineness of the 
Breve, and it moreover identities it with the dispensation which, 
as we learn from an earlier volume of these Simancas Records, was 
sent by Julius II. to Isabella when she was dying. There can 
therefore no longer be any doubt of the truth which was first ex- 
plained in the preface to the Records of the Reformation published 
at Oxford in 18 o. The Imperial Ambassador at Rome says:— 


Besides, the other day, in turning over some papers I found a Brief of 
that Pope addressed to the King of England wherein he tells him in answer 
to a complaint of his that the papers had been sent to Spain because Queen 
Isabella was ill at the time, and wished to see the briet of dispensation 
before she died. That is the reason, and no other, why Pope Julius sent 
the deeds to Spain, both parties having promised him to keep the matter 
secret. This circumstance might have prevented the registering of the 
brief, or at least might have led to the entry of it on the books being made 
so cautiously that it could not be found, as is often the case with many 

ings so carefully hidden in the bowels of the earth that they never again 
come to the surface.—P. 974. 


The next volume of Simancas papers will probably contain a 
considerable number of documents referring to this important 
subject. Meanwhile we must caution our readers against the sup- 
position that we have given them any adequate account of what 
the present instalment contains. The exigencies of space have 
obliged us to confine our remarks to strictly English atiairs ; but 
there is besides this an extensive mine of information with regard 
to European affairs in general which it must suffice for the re- 
viewer to point out, but which will amply repay a most attentive 


MOTTISCLIFFE.* 


sa » have been borne forward,” says Mr. Ferrier, addressing 

his reader towards the close of the second volume, “ without 
any very great discowfort, I hope, upon a continuous stream of 
narrative, and have not been asked either to transport yourself 
frantically from hemisphere to hemisphere, or to lose sight of your 
acquaintance upon one page to take them up again upon the next 
‘ twenty years after.’” We certainly, if we had been inclined to 
use metaphor, should not have compared the story to a stream, 
nor can we allow that in our progress through it we have been in 
any way borne along. If Mr. Ferrier wishes for a comparison 
drawn trom water, we should ourselves be inclined to liken his 
novel to a melancholy marsh broken up into a succession of very 
shallow pools, each one still more uninteresting than the last. 
Through such a dreary waste we have moved along, at last reach- 
ing firm ground on the further side, through our own indomitable 
strength of will, and not through any assistance rendered us by the 
author. At times the dreariness of the scene was almost too much 
for us, and we felt inclined to give up the task in despair. But 
then we encouraged ourselves with a hop, skip, and a jump, and 
thus passed over some of the dreariest parts at a better rate of 
speed. It was some comfort, moreover, to remember that the work 
was but in two parts—in other words, that the story was in two 
and not in three volumes. We are willing to allow that Mr. Ferrier 
has comparative merit, though we cannot make even that admission 
without its being granted that at the same time he has 
comparative demerit. It is something to be only two-thirds as 
dull as he was fairly entitled to be in accordance with the strictest 
rule of his art, by which, just as a tragedy is in five acts, so a 
novel is in three volumes. But then, on the other hand, he is 
twice as dull as he need have been had he followed in the steps of 
those who have lately boldly broken through this long-established 
rule ; aud, by writing a story in only one volume, have wisely 
bestowed not all their tediousness at once on the reader. 

Thus, when we began Mottiscliffe we felt grateful, and indeed well 
disposed, towards the author, because the volumes were, as we have 
said, but two, and the print was large. But, long before we had 
struggled to the end, we had to recognize the fact that dulness 
cannot be accurately measured by pages alone, but that it may be 
so concentrated, as it were, that by fitty pages the same effect may 
be produced as by one hundred pages of it when taken in the 
ordinary form. We had, indeed, not unfrequently noticed this 
before in listening to sermons. The vicar may, for instance, have 
freached in the evening but twenty minutes, and yet have 
managed to be as dull as his curate was in the morning in a full 
half-hour. But we will do Mr. Ferrier the justice to admit that 
he surpasses every one in obtaining the very essence of dulness. 
He is duller than all men—duller even than the author of the 
Recreations of a Country Tarvson. Our experience of dull writers 
has not been small; and yet we should have thought that it 
was impossible to have got so much unutterable weariness into 
| two volumes. There is no plot in Mottzscliffe, and there are 
no incidents. Had some character poisoned his own grand- 
| mother, forged a will, locked up his wife for ten years in the 
attic of a lonely farmhouse, or done any of the everyday in- 
cidents of common novel life, we might perhaps have wakened 
up for a moment. But, so far as we can remember, and we 
read the book only four-and-twenty hours before we began to write, 
hazy though our recullections are, nobody dues anything. At 
one part of the story we thought, indeed, that something was 
really going to happen, and we became almost wakeful. A yachting 

rty was got up, containing, not the heroes and heroines—for the 

ok does not contain, so far as we could make out, either hero or 
heroine—but all the young people who at the end of the story 
were to be married, and their parents. The yacht had lain up for 
years, and was not in the most seaworthy state. Now at least, we 
said to ourselves, we shall see the hero in the very process of for- 
mation. The boat will be wrecked, or at least will be driven on 
to a lee shore, or wherever boats in stories generally drive, for we 
lay no claim to nautical knowledge. Every one will have taken a 
hurried and, as they think, a last farewell of every one else. The 
old sailor will have hitched up his trousers or turned a quid of 
tobacco in his cheek, and with a husky voice will have said some- 
thing about his “old missus,” when one of the young men with the 
greatest coolness will seize the helm, or do whatever else is suit- 
able under the circumstances, and save the whole party. He will 
be acknowledged as the real and original hero, not only by the 
reader, but by the rich father of the young lady who is now to be 
the heroine. What was our disappointment when the yacht went 
out and the yacht came back without any one on board being even 
seasick! The expedition of the King of France up the hill was not 
more fruitless. 

To the best of our memory, there is nothing that happens in the 
story that can by any possibility be remembered. There is, to be 
sure, towards the close, when every one is wanting to be married, 
and there is not too much cash among the young people, a benevo- 
lent brother-in-law, who unexpectedly reveals himself together 
with the million dollars which he had inherited. He had for the 
last ten years, under an assumed name, lived in the same village 
with the baronet who had married his sister. But, apparently in 


the vain hope of giving some little interest to the story of his 
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nephew and nieces, he did not let out his secret till the lovers were 
only hindered by a want of money from winding up the narrative 
of their loves in the most approved manner. Then he declared him- 
self and gave an account of the marriage of his sister, the mother 
of one of the young ladies, and of his own doings in life. As it 
is at once seen that he is merely brought in to provide the requisite 
fortune, it would have been much better if Mr. Ferrier had stuck 
to the recognized method of relieving the wants of distressed heroes 
and heroines. A rich bachelor uncle, dying suddenly in a fit, has 
from time immemorial supplied his nephews and nieces with 
the means of an early and a comfortable marriage. Till an author 
can really improve upon this expedient, which is dear to us by its 
very antiquity, he had better adopt it. He will,if he gains nothing 
else, at all events free himself from criticism. We are all so used 
to these sudden deaths of rich uncles, that we never trouble our- 
selves with inquiring into the probability of their so constantly 
beppening ip the very nick of time. But let once a writer depart, 
like Mr. Ferrier, from the beaten track, and aim at novelty, our 
critical faculty is at once aroused. We laugh at the absurdity of 
the expedient by which money is provided just when it is wanted, 
and we dislike the attempt at originality which only reveals the 
poverty of the author's imagination. 

If there are no incidents in Mottiscliffe, there is, on the other 
hand, a great abundance of words. Nothing, to be sure, is told in 
these two volumes, but then it is told in the longest of words. 
The story opens in the same way that all stories nowadays open, 
with the wearisome description of scenery and of an old village. 
Why cannot we be Peri. to read of dull people without going 
through a still duller description of the place where they lived ? 
The following passage will give our readers a very fair notion of 
Mr. Ferrier’s powers. If, after reading it, they choose to go through 
his whole book, let them lay the blame of the weariness which 
most certainly awaits them not on us, but on themselves :— 


There are several shops in the village, but they all appear as if they 
were not really shops, with the exception of the post office, which, in 
addition to its onerous duties as vortex of the local correspondence, holds 
out inducements in the shape of letter-paper, bloaters, and Bass’s Pale Ale, to 
the unwary purchaser. The cobbler announces, upon a blue board, framed 
amid honeysuckle, that “ Repairs are neatly executed within ;” and may 
himself be seen on summer evenings, pipe in mouth, and spectacles on nose, 
deftly manipulating bits of leather. 

Further down, and “ somewhat back from the village street,” stands the 
doctor’s house,—a most delicious-looking snuggery, low, and veranda- 
surrounded, and now a mass of fuchsia, ivy, and clematis. Its windows 
are French, and of plateglass, and, towards dinner-time, through two of 
them, come flashes of silver and crystal. This is the doctor’s dining-room. 
The windows next to it give access to his study, a chamber filled with 
books, redolent of tobacco, and replete with all luxury in the way of 
Jounging-chairs and sofas. The doctor is a Sybarite, and, fortunately for 
the indulgence of his tastes, is of a sweet something in the three 
per cents ; otherwise, the receipts of the Mottisclitie practice would hardly 
justify the copious consumption of costly cigars pee curious clarets. Of 
the doctor, however, and the “Wigwam,” as his cottage is called, more 
anon. 


What worse, after all, can be said of a writer than that he calls a 
village post-office “the vortex of the local correspondence,” thinks 
it worthy of record’that a cobbler puts outside his house a notice 
that “ Repairs are neatly executed,’ and that the village doctor's 
windows are of plate-glass, and that, towards his dinner-time, 
through, not all of them, but two of them, “come flashes of silver 
and crystal”? ‘Why limit his description where he does? Why 
not go through the whole village and give the notices on each 
shop? Has not the tailor good reason to complain that he is 
passed over? Was there no respectable female whose announce- 
ment over her cottage that “ Mangling is done here” deserved at 
least a passing notice? After being introduced to the doctor and 
his silver and crystal, we next make the acquaintance of an 
astronomical gentleman by whom “ telescopes and other apparatus 
were cultivated nocturnally.” We then pass on to the rector, who, 
in return for some learned work, had been “rewarded by his 
receiving from his college the privilege of adding D.D. to his 
name.” It is idle to expect that a writer who is so 
exact about the village cobbler can be made to understand the 
difference between a College and a University. We shall not, 
therefore, stop to point out to Mr. Ferrier the absurdity into which 
he has fallen when he has ventured to write about a matter of 
which he understands nothing. We were quite sure that among 
all these descriptions would not be wanting a slight sketch, at all 
events, of the butler. It is curious to notice how that respectable 
servant almost exercises a kind of fascination on many of our 
novelists. Ifno man is a hero to his own valet, many py Ss it 
would seem, is not far short of being a hero to the writer of his 
master’s life. Perhaps a little more familiarity with butlers on the 
part of our novelists would breed contempt. Seen from a distance 
they may, for all we know, be imposing. “ Is it possible,” Mr. 
Ferrier asks, in writing of Sir Valentine Ormathwaite’s butler, 
“is it possible that outrage can ever have been offered to that 
impassive form which silently administers unto us the cream- 
ing Clicquot or the odorous hock? Verily, Horatio, there 
are more things, &c., &c.” The impassiveness of butlers 
strikes many of our novelists as much as the impassiveness 
of the Sphinx strikes the traveller. It is better perhaps to be 
moved by the sight of a butler than to have a soul incapable of 
being moved at all. Moreover, The man who now regards a 
butler with a certain distant awe may in time learn to lift his 
eyes so high as the ancient housekeeper or the aged steward. “I 
fear,” says Mr. berrier before entering on a fresh tedious passage, 


“that I am a poor hand at description; but I must, I suppose, 
give you some idea of these young ladies.” We will go with him 
so far as to grant that he is a poor, a very poor hand, even at the 
description of a butler; but we will not allow that he is under 
any necessity to give any one any idea of any young ladies. In 
govting rid of one of his characters he says, “So I eliminate the 

aucasian from my story.” He will act not unwisely if he will 
eliminate himself {rom the list of story-writers. 


EITEL’S CHINESE DICTIONARY.* 


Naar Pekingese proverb which says that “the jargon of 
Southerners is like the chattering of birds” aptly illustrates 
the wide gulf which separates the spoken languages of the diffe- 
rent parts of China. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that to 
a Pekingese the speech of a Canton man is as unintelligible as the 
cawing of his native crows, and the same or nearly the same may 
be said of the dialects of any of the outlying provinces. It is even 
rumoured that his Excellency Kuo, the Chinese Envoy who is 
now among us, and who is a native of Hupih, had considerable 
difficulty in making himself understood by Prince Kung and the 
Northern members of the Tsung-li Yamen. These remarks apply, 
however, only to the spoken languages; the written medium 
is the same all over the Empire, and it is probable that at the 
beginning of the Christian era the same might have been 
said of the colloquial tongue. Historians agree in stating that it 
was subsequent to that period that dialects first began to appear ; 
and we find that, when once they obtained separate existences, 
the divergence between them and the parent spoken language 
continued to incre.se, until they became crystallized—if such an 
expression can be applied to living dialects—in their present forms. 
[any causes have tended to perpetuate the existence ot dialects 

in China, among the chief of which are the physical features of 
the country, and the very slow and. inconvenient means at the 
disposal of the natives for travelling from place to place. It is 
enough to trace on the map the principal mountain ranges and to 
mark the limits and extent of the pain to be able to judge, 
roughly speaking, of the dividing lines between the different 
dialects, and of the area over which each is spoken. To illustrate 
the effect of these barriers, it is only necessary to compare the 
similarity between the dialects spoken on the Great Plain of 
Northern China, which includes the provinces of Chili, 
Kiang-su, and — of Gan-hwuy, onan, and Shansi, 
with the strongly-marked varieties of speech in the one 
province of Fuh-kien. There, where a succession of mountain 
ranges intersect the province, are to be heard at least 
three very distinct dialects—namely, those known as the Fuh- 
kien, the Chin-chew, and the Amoy dialects, besides a multitude 
of less widely differing tongues. The province of Kwang-tung 
(Canton) is subdivided into almost as many dialectic areas, and that 
from the same cause. The physical features which have thus marked 
off the dialects form serious impediments in the way of travel, and 
when the wretched means of transport—boats, horses, sedan-chairs, 
and springless carts—are taken into account, it may fairly be 
assumed that many hundred of thousands of Chinamen live and 
die in their native towns and villages without ever going beyond 
their immediate neighbourhoods. The arrival in such places of a 
traveller from a distant province is as the advent of a foreigner, 
and his speech is as little understood as though he came trom 


urope. 

a though dialects have their inconveniences, they have also 
their value. In them we find embalmed many words and sounds 
which have either become obsolete or have dropped out of the 
Mandarin language, and just as in some dialects of our own lan 
the Old English plural en is in use, at the present day, so in the 
dialects of China may be recognized the old tinals p, t, k, m, 
which have been lost in the speech of the Northern provinces of 
the Empire. For example, the character for bamboo, which in the 
Mandarin language is pronounced chu, is read at Canton chuk, 
exactly as it was sounded at the time of Confucius; and, again, 
the Mandarin ch‘uh, “ to go out,” isin modern Cantonese, as it was 
in ancient Chinese, ch'ut. Taken as a whole, however, the Can- 
tonese have not preserved the old pronunciation as faithfully as 
the natives of some of the more central provinces, notabl 
in Kiangnan, and a marked deviation from the old standard is 
the exchange of the old soft initials g, d, b, dj, v, dz, =, and J, for 
the hard initials 4, ¢, p, ch, and ts, with or without their aspirates. 
The four tones of the ancients have also been increased to nine in 


* A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect, By Ernest John Eitel. 
Part I. A—K. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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modern Cantonese. These tones present a great difficulty to the | 
student of colloquial Chinese ; but from the nature of the language 
they are as essential for the explanation of speech as is “the use of ia 
compound syllables, prefixesand suffixes, declination and conjugation, 
in the case of the English language, or the varied inflections which = 
enable us to determine at once, for any Greek or Latin word, the 
gender, the case, the number, if that word is a noun or mp, el ge 
the mood, the tense, and the person, if it is a verb”; but we 
cannot agree with Dr. Kitel in thinking them as “ natural,” since : 
the tones are purely artificial and meaningless, while the inflec- i 
tions of European speech are remains of separate words which ee 
have imparted their meanings to the original roots. 
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Chinese was doubtless, at the outset, poorer in vocables than 
any other in a corresponding state, and the fact that 
it was expressed in hieroglyphics, instead of in syllabic or alpha- 
betical characters, denied to those who used it the power of ex- 
panding their stock of vocables sufficiently to keep pace with the 
requirements of an advancing civilization. In this difficulty they 

recourse to the expedient of attaching intonations to the 
vocables to distinguish the various senses in which each vocable 
might be used. For this purpose the ancients considered four tones 
to be sufficient—namely, “the even,” “the ascending,” “the 
entering,” and “the departing.” Numerous alterations have from 
time to time been made in this arrangement, and at the 
present day, as stated above, the Cantonese speak in nine tonal 
variations. Dr. Litel illustrates the use of the tones by the 
syllable “ Fu,” which, when pronounced in six different tones of 
voice, e as many different meanings. He says, “ pro- 
nounced in a high even tone, ‘Fu’ means ‘to call’; in a low even 
tone, ‘to support’; in a high ascending tone, ‘a treasury’; in a 
low ascending tone, ‘a wife’; in a high departing tone, ‘riches’; 
and in a low departing tone, ‘a father.’” Dr. Eitel has done well 
to insist on the importance of the tones, and his examples for tone 
practice are well and accurately chosen. 

The work before us is not the first Dictionary of the 
Cantonese Dialect which has been published. In 1856 Dr. Wells 
Williams brought out his excellent Tonie Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language in the Canton Dialect—a work which did 
infinite credit to its author when the means which were then at 
his command are taken into account, and of which he need cer- 
tainly not be ashamed when the advance upon his work made 
among scholars during twenty years of study, as represented in 
Dr. Eitel’s first part, is so comparatively slight. For some years 
Dr. Williams's Dictionary has been out of print, and it was Dr. 
Eitel’s original intention to prepare, “in accordance with the 

ion of many friends, a new and revised edition of it.” 
But he tells us that, “after having spent some two years iv revising 
it, he found, on beginning to write, that the book, and especially 
that part of it which refers to the written language, had to be 
entirely recast”; and he therefore determined to bring out a new 
Dictionary, based on the Imperial Dictionary published by the 
Emperor Kanghi, the vosshalbdies appended to the several 
volumes of Dr. Legge’s edition of the Chinese Classics, and the 
Dictionary of Dr. Williams referred to above. ese are uD- 
doubtedly high authorities, and we cannot but think that Dr. Eitel 
might have made a more discriminating use of them than is ap- 
parent in the volume before us. 

The meanings of the characters given in Kanghi’s Dictionary 
are full, and, speaking generally, accurate; but, as might be ex- 

, they are arranged without any regard to their philological 
order. To follow the entries exactly is therefore a mistake, and 
it is one of which Dr. Eitel has been guilty. For example, 
the character Chung, the formation of which points plainly to its 
primary meaning of “the middle” or “central,” is described as 
first signifying “hold the course of the mean,” “the mean,” 
* correct,” and at the end of a long list of meanings Dr. Eitel-gives 
us that which should come first in order; and at the same time the 
first examples he gives of the use of the character invert this 
arrangement, and begin with the primary meanings of “ centre ” or 
“ central.” Another fault observable in the arrangement of the 
entries is that in not a few cases only a small proportion of the 
meanings of the characters are given as such, and the student is 
left to search through the examples of their use to discover the re- 
mainder. Dr. Wells Williams tells us that ch‘an has among other 
meanings that of “the world,” “ worldly vice and pleasures.” Dr. 
Eitel omits these renderings, except among the examples where we 
have such expressions as Stn ch'an, “ evil desires,” and Fan ch’an, 
“the vicious world.” On the other hand, in some instances he 
supplies important meanings strangely omitted from Dr. Williams's 
work. Thus we have under Fan “ to influence,” “ to warn,” and “ to 
obey,” which are almost as common renderings of the character as 
those also given by Dr. Williams. 

But more serious than the faults of construction are the occa- 
sional inaccuracies which are to be met with in Dr. Eitel’s work. 
For example, at p. 103 he describes the character Fan, “ A Meal,” 
as meaning also the “ Bandmaster at second, third, or fourth 
meals,” and quotes Kanghi’s Dictionary as the authority for this 
rendering. On turning to Kanghi we find, among the examples of 
the use of this character, a reference to a passage in the Zun yu, 
where it is said that the expressions A fan, san fan, and sze fan, 
literally “the second meal,” “third meal,” and “fourth meal,” are 
to be understood as meaning the “ Bandmasters of the second, third, 
and fourth meals.” The original passage has reference to the dis- 

of the musicians of a certain state, and runs thus:—7a sze 
che shih Tse. A fan, Kan shih Tsoo. San fan Leaou shih Tsae. 
Sze fan Keueh shih Tsin, which is, being translated, “The 
Grand Bandmaster Che went to Tse. Kan (the Bandmaster mee 
Second Meal went to Tsoo. Leaou (the Bandmaster at) the Third 
Meal went to Tsae. Keueh (the Bandmaster at) the Fourth meal 
went to Tsin.” And the native commentators go on to explain the 
absence of all mention of the first meal by saying that the Kings 
had four meals daily and their nobles only three, the A fan, or 
second meal of the King, being the first meal enjoyed by the 
nobles. If Dr. Hitel therefore had wished to refer to the meaning 
attaching to this passage he should have followed Kanghi, and 
given the quotation with the necessary comments. Simply to sa 
that Fan means the “ Bandmaster at secund, third, a fourth 


Meals” is equivalent to saying that the English word “ Rod” 
means the “ Usher of the Black Rod.” It is true that that official 
is occasionally spoken of as the “Black Rod” in the same wa 
that Confucius speaks, in this solitary instance, of the “ Band- 
master at the Second Meal” as the “ second meal,” but nowhere, and 
least of all in a dictionary, should we expect to find “A rod” 
described as meaning “ An Usher of the Black Rod.” 

But, though the volume before us is by no means faultless, it is 
yet a decided improvement on its predecessors, and this we have a 
right to expect should be the case, when the results of the studies 
of such scholars as Legge, Edkins, Carstairs Douglas, and Wade 
were ready to its author’s hands. One point of convenience in 
which it excels is the classification of the examples of the uses of 
the characters. It has been too much the custom of the 
dictionary-makers to give a list of the expressions in which 
the character described occurs, without in any way indicating 
whether such expressions belong to the classical, literary, or col- 
loquial languages. This want of method has been a constant 
source of annoyance to students, who not unfrequently have been 
entrapped by it into using obscure classical phrases in ordinary 
conversation, and into employing purely colloquial expressions in 
literary documents. The student who shall for the future be 
guilty of such mistakes with Dr. Eitel’s Dictionary in his hand 
will have only himself to blame. Judging from the first Part, 
which is now before us, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Dictionary, when completed, will be the best Dictionary of the 
Cantonese Dialect which has as yet appeared. That it will not 
be found faultless is only what those who are able to recognize 
the unfathomable depths of Chinese will expect; but Dr. Eitel 
has by its publication done much for the advance of Chinese 
scholarship, and it is no disparagement to his labours to say that 
a lexicographers need not despair of being left without work 
to do. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN SCANDINAVIA.‘ 


W. do not know why summer tourists in Norway should be 
more given to publishing notes of their tours than visitors 
to the Rhine or the Bernese Oberland, for, at best, they can have- 
little new to tell, unless it be the character of the weather they 
personally experienced, or their impression of the management of 
the inns and posting-houses. Mr. Arnold is no exception, since he 
stuck to familiar routes, and did not even reach those higher lati- 
tudes described in the Through Norway with Ladies, which came 
lately under our notice. Still we have found his unpretentious 
little volume pleasant reading, and his lively and graceful “— 
of description may be admitted as reason suflicient for hi 
appearing in print. Mr. Arnold made one of a happy family party 
who seem to have been on very enviable terms with themselves, 
with each other, and with the rest of the world. There was a young 
lady among them who was something of anartist, while the younger 
gentlemen amused themselves incidentally with fishing and shooting, 
without going out of their way in search of sport. Previously to 
their start from England, their notions of the necessary quantit 
of baggage seem to have been somewhat magnificent, and their 
es ape as to the modes of locomotion decidedly vague. They 
ad some idea of travelling part of the way on horseback, and 
accordingly they provided saddles and bridles ; while, to be on the 
safe side in the way of suitable commissariat arrangements, they 
laid in promiscuous stores of groceries. In the end the tmpedimenta 
which were landed on the wharf at Christiania were ruthlessly cut. 
down or abandoned. After an interview with that invaluable 
tourists’ mentor Mr. Bennett, the package of horse gear was left. 
behind, to be shipped home again without coming into use, 
as was also the caretully-made selection of eatables, with the ex- 
ception of some tins of soup and preserved meats. The party 
travelled with hired carrioles, and generally had no reason to com- 
plain of the arrangement. It is true that they had to put up 
with the inevitable delays in obtaining changes of horses; 
but they found that civility worked wonders with the overtasked 
postmasters, who may be excused for occasionally having their tempers 
ruffled by the importunities of clamorous passengers in the height 
of the season. Once they sent forward a “forbud to engage animals 
in advance, but as they found it a failure and needless expense, they 
never repeated the precaution. As Mr. Arnold explains, it gives 
no sufficient guarantee for accelerated pace, while it may increase 
expenses very materially. You can at best make but a rough 
guess as to the hours at which you are likely to arrive at the suc- 
cessive stages. If horses are kept for you, you are charged for the 
time of their waiting ; while, in the event of your arrival being 
unduly oa ome will probably have been anticipated by some: 
other traveller. 
much ofa lottery. Often they had little reason to complain, and 
now and then they were tempted to prolong their stay by the pro- 
fusion of rural delicacies which were spread out on the hospitable 
board. Occasionally, however, they were almost brought down to 
starvation point by a barbarous shortcoming in quantity as well as 
variety. Thus at Ekre their landlord, after considerable pressing, 
produced from a table-drawer, among miscellaneous odds and ends, 
a morsel of butter on a cracked plate, with some fragments of old 
and mouldy “ flad-bréd”; while from Gulsvig they had to beat a 
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premature retreat, because the supply of beefsteaks that had been 
the staple fare had finally given out for the season. The native 
beer they liked; but, strange to say, the milk was often indifferent, 
and there was a certain goat’s-milk cheese of penetrating and over- 
wering odour, which used to be served as a dessert luxury under 

a tight-fitting glass, and became at last their special aversion. 
ow and then the sportsmen of the party managed to eke out 
the deficiencies of the station larders, although on the whole the 
rt was disappointing. They had no dogs with them, and dogs, 

r. Arnold says, are indispensable in the dense Norwegian covers 
which are the retreats of the grouse and capercailzie. When they 

— into the wood to beat it out for themselves, they repeatedly 
i the bird rising close to them, without getting a glimpse of the 
tip of its wing. As far as we remember, they killed no ryper in the 
course of the trip, so that they naturally listened with some in- 
credulity to the legend of an English gentleman who was said to 
have bagged twenty-one brace to his single gun in one day, and 
without dogs. At one of the high-lying stations, where they 
came near the hills frequented by reindeer, they made an ex- 

ition with no better result than seeing a tolerably recent slot. 
ith ducks of various species, however, they were more successful ; 
and the pursuit made pleasant objects for boating parties in the 
still water of land-locked fjords, where, at all events, in the dearth 
of sport, you may make sure of enjoying nature. And the pictures 
of unpretentious scenery away from the more famous show-places 
are among the pleasantest s of the book, as Mr. Arnold pére 
very justly observes in his introductory preface. The writer 
describes easily and naturally, noting exactly what he saw, and 
seldom repeating himself, in language which is picturesque without 
being exaggerated. You might fancy yourself following the lead 
of his carriole, looking out on the landscape that lay stretching 
around him. The drives in the early morning were especially de- 
lightful. Here is an outline of one of them, on the road from Avestrad 
to Gulsvig, which we give very much in the writer’s own language. 
There are isolated patches of fleecy mist hanging over everything, 
lying in strata along the sides of the hills and floating in silvery 
veils over the road and among the stems of the pine-trees. Whenever 
the party get a glimpse of the course of the river through the fog, 
they can distinguish the exact reflection of each rock and tree on its 
glassy surface, for there is not a breath of air stirring to shake the 
dewdrops from the branches of the firs. There is a profound 
silence, too, that is only broken by the hoofs of the horses. “ But 
when the sun’s rising orb had grown red and strong, the woods 
that lined our road on either side, and through which the greater 
of our way lay, became alive with birds of all sorts and songs. 
oodpeckers, who were heard laughing in the depths of the forests ; 
crows and magpies fluttered to and fro, or sate cawing and chatter- 
ing on the pine-trees around us.” Mr. Arnold, by the way, is 
something of an ornithologist and something of an entomologist 
as well. 

It appears that, although this tour was made in the height 
of summer, there was by no means invariably summer weather. 
By way of contrast to the warm morning scene we have quoted, 
this is what was felt or seen at the little town of Laerdal- 
sornen, where the August climate was almost Arctic. The 
winds swept down from the overhanging mountains, laden with 
frost and snow. Every one was sutfering from colds of various 
intensity. “The ponies driven out on the common to wait their 
turn of posting duties, huddled together in shivering groups under 
shelter of walls or sheds, their long tails and manes streaming 
about in the wind. The crows overhead, with half-shut wings, 
seemed to be blown about hither and thither, like leaves, without 
much to their own will; while the smaller and weaker- 
winged birds did not attempt to face the gale, but were crouching 
in the shelter of low-growing bushes and thick pine trees.” Cir- 
cumstances constrained them to prolong their stay at Laen- 
dalsornen for several days; and, however much they may 
have enjoyed their tour generally, it says much for their 
philosophy and resources that they found their sojourn 
an any way endurable. Laendalsornen is a fair average specimen 
of a small dead-alive Norwegian seaport. If man could live by 
scenery alone, of course it has the usual attractions in that respect. 
It stands in a broad fjord shut in by precipitous walls of rock, and 
is backed up by ranges of purple hills. But the picturesqueness 
of the site has Jocided disadvantages ; for after the middle of Sep- 
tember the autumn sun never shows over the top of those moun- 
tains, so that the natives must make the most of the brief summer 
heats for raising their meagre crops. Salmon-catching and salmon- 
curing are the staple industries, and the town is festooned with 
salmon nets hung to dry, while its atmosphere is redolent of 
the smoked fish. But the inhabitants do their fishing with net or 
rod as indolently as they go about everything else ; and the only 
event that sets the local life in active circulation is the periodical 
arrival of the steamer with tourists. Laendalsornen is not 
a place for carriage exercise, as there is apparently but a 
single road. And, unless you care to scramble up among 
the hills behind, the only other means of or esca 
is by taking a boat and rowing out upon the fjord. Mr. Arnold 
and his brother sought distraction in duck-shooting, with an occa- 
sional cast in the river for the salmon, who would not rise on 
account of the cold. But the week they chose to waste there made 
@ great hole in their eran yt we can easily understand 
it was with light hearts that they made up their traps on the 
morning of their departure. Even in more open and more sunny 
spots than that, the autumn nights had begun to close in before 


they took their leave of Norway ; while they no longer cared to 
sit out or fish in the evenings, since after dusk it became bitterly 
cold. And that is a strong reason for deciding travellers to make 
their arranzements ‘so as not to their tour too late into tke 
autumn. To say nothing of the nuisance of having to multiply 
wraps while travelling in so light a vehicle as the carriole; the 
lounge or stroll in the late evening is a great resource in rough 
quarters where there is a difficulty in killing time within doors. 
But there are other useful hints to be learned from Mr. Arnold's 
book; and its very moderate size makes it a convenient travelling 
companion, 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


HIS school edition of the Annals of England has been pub- 
lished to suit the system, nowso generally adopted in schools, of 
teaching history in “ periods.” Thetwo volumes already issued, which 
are well adapted in size and form for use as school-books, begin 
with the Roman conquest of Britain, and end with the battle of 
Bosworth. Except in form and size, however, we can detect little 
difference between the “Annals” in their new dress and the 
original three-volume edition, save that a prefatory notice is pre- 
fixed to each volume giving a short summary of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the periods which each volume covers. To this are 
added the names of the original authorities to be consulted by 
those who are not inclined to accept history at second-hand, and 
also of the modern historians whose names carry weight as inter- 
preters of these authorities. For the benefit of those who do not 
already know the “ Annals,” we may add a few words on the 
general plan, scope, and character of this very useful book. It is 
simply, as its name implies, a record of the principal events in 
English history, arranged in chronological order, and with the 
date affixed to each. The old-fashioned plan of dividing the history 
of the country by the reigns of its kings is adhered to throughout. 
In spite of all that has been urged against this plan, we 
are not at all sure that it is not the most rational mode of divid- 
ing English history at any rate. Since statutes and Acts of Par- 
liament which are the backbone of constitutional history are dated 
by the year of the reign of the actual sovereign, the practice of 
ignoring the dates of the accessions of these several sovereigns can 
only lead to much confusion of ideas concerning the constitutional 
changes which took place in their reigns. To the chronological 
lists of events in each reign, which are concise and accurate, are 
added short paragraphs setting forth the most remarkable actions 
and the character of each sovereign. These are as impartial as it 
is perhaps possible for even an unprejudiced mind to be when 
treating of historical characters. Since no two painters see the 
same forms in the same colours, it is idle to expect that any two 
writers should see the recorded doings and sayings of other men 
in the same light. The compiler of the “ Annals” hasa decided 
leaning in favour of hereditary succession. A King claiming the 
throne by other than hereditary right he can only treat as a 
usurper. Thus we find in a footnote :— 

Stephen is usually styled an usurper, which is true, but the same reproach 
applies to the whole Norman line, not one of them being the direct repre- 
sentative of bis predecessor. 

This feeling is shown strongly in dealing with the conflicting 
claims of the Yorkists and Lancastrians. It is clear that the 
writer's sympathy is all on the side of the Yorkists, not because of 
any merits of theirs, but simply because they could trace their 
descent from the second instead of the third son of the third 
Edward. He protests against the exceeding injustice of the tone 
of modern historians towards the House of York, and considers 
the “fact indisputable that Richard Duke of York was the 
legitimate King.” He is also indignant that the charge 
of inciting the Wars of the Roses should be laid upon the 
Yorkists, when “in reality it arose from the treason of Henry of 
Bolingbroke.” Such strong opinions are, to say the least of it, a 
little old-fashioned, and the schoolboys for whose use the book is 
intended may find it difficult to reconcile them with the modern 
view that the mass of the people cared nothing at all one way or 
other about the hereditary claims of the rival candidates for the 
Crown. The House of York prevailed from pretty much the same 
causes that had secured success to the House of Lancaster two genera- 
tions earlier. Its head was anable, powerful prince, while his rival 
was weak and foolish, and the pediie. who had grown weary of the 
abuses provoked by his weakness, expected at the hands of York 
a strong Government that would support social and commercial, 
as well as political, progress. While dealing far too leniently 
with Richard I., and giving him full credit for a chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of religion, the compiler of the “ Annals” 
gives to Edward I. rather ~— than his due meed of praise. 
He considers Edward “resolute, unbending, and cruel; and 
his conduct in general was oppressive to his subjects, and un- 
just to neighbouring States.” As reg the King’s conduct to 
one of those neighbouring States—Scotland to wit—the writer is 
himself not quite so well informed as any one who professes to 
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write about the history of Great Britain ought to be, since Mr. 
Burton has cleared away the myths that veiled Scotland's history 
almost as closely as the mists veil her mountains. 


The text of the Annals is accompanied throughout by foot-_ 


notes containing small items of useful information which are all 
the more likely to be remembered from the fact of their being 
presented to the eye in a different size of type. Although much 
that is very pretty and very plausible may be said to prove that 
history is no mere collection of facts, and that any amount of 
ignorance as to the events which happened in any given period 
may be forgiven if one only has correct views as to the social 
on | political tendencies of that period, still common sense suggests 
that those can only be dissolving views unless they have a foun- 
dation of solid information to rest upon. And, however pleasant 
it may be for people who have no memory for facts, figures, dates, 
and names, to console themselves with the theory that these bug- 
bears to their brains have no part nor lot in history in the truest 
acceptation of the word, it remains not the less an undeniable 
fact that people who can remember names and dates will always 
have a very decided pull over those who cannot. On the other 
hand, the memories which are most retentive of dates and names 
have often no power of retaining the theories and abstract reason- 
ing which it is now thought the right thing to put in school 
books. The schoolboy who is not afraid to face facts will find this 
edition of the Annals an invaluable aid in helping him to get 
into his head a clear orderly knowledge of the leading events of the 
reigns of our English kings, while at the same time he is learning 
from his “ Epoch” or Manual the special lessons to be drawn 
from these events when grouped together by a master-hand. 

One of the legion of attempts at spelling made easy stands next 
on our list. Now the inability to spell, which is becoming an 
alarmingly common infirmity, must spring from one of two causes, 
either a defective eye or an infirm memory. And we do not see 
that the author of this little book has hit upon a sufficiently novel 
mode of combating either of these defects to warrant him in the 

roduction of yet another spelling-book. Every one whom evil 
rtune has ever compelled to attempt the teaching of spelling 
so those unfortunate persons who cannot learn it, knows very well 
that the chief difficulty does not lie with the long words in the 
language. These are so often derived from foreign tongues that 
they can be arranged according to some sort of rule; but the 
monosyllables which are sounded alike and spelt differently are in- 
surmountable stumbling-blocks. Such words in this handy-booy 
of spelling are combined in a series of idiotic rhymes, such as— 
Spell flea with a, the flea we know 
So well to skip and bite; 
Flee, with two e’s, to flee away, 
Escape, or take to flight. 


Pole, with an e, prop, Polish man, 
And pole of eurth denotes ; 

Poll, with two /’s, means poll, the head, 
Or, poll, a list of votes. 


It certainly does not seem probable that the memory that is too 
weak to remember how the leiters run in a very common word 
will find whole pages of doggerel learned by rote any assistance. 
Here are also rhyming rules for the spelling of certain sets of 
words supposed to be difficult ; but we do not tind among them two 
old friends, the invention of “ coaches” of great reputation. The 
one is given as an aid in spelling words containing the diphthongs 
te and ez, which, like the twins in the comic song, have a fate! trick 
of “ getting mixed,” and runs thus— 

I before E except after C 
The other tells its own story :— 

There’s one R in harass, 

And two in embarrass, 


And if you would pass 
Learn that both end in ass. 


We do not see any special cleverness or originality in the Civil 
Service Orthography that may entitle it to dispute the ground with 
our old friend Butter’s Spelling-book. Indeed it has one serious 
fault which ought to prevent its ever finding grace as a school-book, 
and that is, ignoring altogether the sound of H when it follows W 
tt the beginning of a word, a very gross and vulgar error of pro- 
nunciation. Still, in these days when so much is said about 
spelling reform, it is comforting to find any one who is content to 
take his language as he finds it, and to induce others to do the 
same. Pleasing as the prospect of phonetic spelling may be to 
stupid or lazy people, it is simply an impossibility unless all 
English literature up to the date of any such reform is either 
swept away or rewritten. 

ercises in English Composition is suited to the capa- 
city of those persons who think that the art of writing 
good English can be taught, like the art of cookery, by rule 
of thumb. We cordially recommend it to the young lady who 
a short time ago sage to the public in the Queen, asking to be 
told of a book which should teach her enough of the art of 
cen gag to enable her to write a little tale. Here she will 
earn, not only how to punctuate, but also how to analyse and 
construct the sentences of her little tale. Till now we believed 
that there were but two kinds of composition—to wit, good and 
bad. We now learn that there are three—grammatical, inter- 
mediate, and logical composition. The plan Mr. Knight has hit 
upon of teaching these is strange and horrible. He takes a 


And again :— 


| passage from some well-known author, say Macaulay or Sydney 

mith, jumbles up the words so that it becomes nonsense, and bids 
the unhappy pupil arrange them into sense again. Such a task is 
| as depressing as the tangled skein of the fairy tale. It would be 
| just as ludicrous for a teacher of harmony thus to maltreat a 
passage of Mozart or Beethoven, and bid his pupil replace the 
notes again as the great master had willed them to stand. After 
| all, there is no golden rule for teaching the art of writing. The 
whole legion of composition-books fail, it is evident, or a writer 
of good English would cease to be the vara avis that he is. No 
method can ensure a good style; but the most hopeful means 
of attaining to it is to read none but well-written books, and 
never to write without having a clear notion of what one intends 
to say, 


PHYLLIS.* 


if bp wisest thing about Phyllis is its anonymity. So far it 
argues a certain perception of the value of reticence which is 
the only evidence afforded us that the author of one of the very 
silliest stories we have met with for some time is in any way con- 
scious of the thoroughly inferior quality of her work. It is 
inferior even for the wretched school to which it belongs—inferior 
as a bad copy of Miss Broughton’s or Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s worst 
faults ; it is vulgar and slipshod, unnatural in character, absurd in 
story, and, with all this, hackneyed from beginning to end. 

We have read it all before. ‘The honest aud ingenuous younger 

sister whose virtues no one at home appreciates, and whose cha- 
racter no one understands—not even her idolized younger brother, 
whose conversation is an endless rowlade of slang, and whose 
energies are mainly devoted to “riling” his elder sister and 
the surreptitious capture of creature comforts; the heroine who is 
always in trouble about her dress; whose ‘frock is sure to be in 
rags, or smeared with jam, or stained with fruit when she wants 
to look her best; who goes through agonies because of her 
pocket-handkerchief, which is a disreputable rag that she has to 
flourish in the eyes of her aristocratic lover; whose boots will not 
bear inspection, and whose hair has a wonderful tendency, not 
only to come loose from its fastenings, but also to gather as many 
sticks and straws as a crow’s nest; the heroine who is found by 
}<ne hero sprawling in the grass, or swinging on a gate, or 
clambering up a tree, at all events showing her legs and coming 
to grief—the butt of the home wits, the object of the home 
“ill temper, and the foil to her sister's perfected graces, but 
who nevertheless runs off with the big prize—has she not been 
done to death by the multiplicity of her chroniclers? We know 
her by heart—freckled and red-haired, snub-nosed and wide- 
mouthed, but always with eyes that take the heart out of the hero 
at first sight, and a charm that does more for her than the acknow- 
ledged beauty of others—a heroine who writes her own history 
and shows you that she is possessed of every virtue in the catalogue, 
while assuring you that she is not conscious of possessing any. 
And, knowing her as we do, we confess that we are profoundly 
weary of her, and wish that the large tribe of third-rate authoresses, 
with their imitators, would manufacture another pattern to take 
her place for the next batch of what it is a polite fiction to call 
light literature. 

Of all these queer compounds of untidiness and nobleness, beau- 
tiful souls and unkempt bodies, Phyllis, the heroine of the novel 
before us, is perhaps one of the most bewildering. She presents 
herself to us as ‘seventeen—not sweet seventeen—there is 
nothing sweet about me. I am neither fair nor dark, nor tall 
nor short ; nor indeed anything in particular that might distinguish 
me from the common herd.” To her father she was “a sad mis- 
take,” in which not very parental verdict we feel inclined to agree ; 
while her mother, “the gentlest soul alive, reproves and comforts 
me from morning until night, without any result to speak of.” 
Further she goes on to say that she is “something over five feet 
two, with brown hair and a brown skin, and eves that might be 
blue or grey according to fancy.” She has small and well-shaped 
feet and hands—the latter considerably tanned by her “ undying 
hatred for gloves”—a slender figure, “like a fishing-rod,” and a 
Grecian nose. She is fond of her younger brother Billy, who is 
the traditional rude, vulgar, greedy, but substantially ood- 
hearted, schoolboy necessary to the existence of ‘such as 
she; she hates her father, who is a domestic tyrant, hates 
her sister Dora, who is pretty and sly; and seems to have no 
very strong affection even for her mother, “ the gentlest soul alive,’ 
and the meex slave of the domestic tyrant. She also loves, less 
boisterously than her favourite Billy, her elder brother Roland, 
who is so shabby that he “tips” his little sister with only 
“ten bob” to console her. By the way Phyllis, or her author, 
has strange ideas on the elasticity of money. The domestic tyrant 
has eight hundred a year, out of which he allows Roland one, and 
on the remaining seven manages not only to keep house for his wife 
and three children, but also to have a private tutor for Billy, and 
two hunters for himself. Beyond these adjuncts of gentility 
there is an old family coach, in which the family are “ tucked in” 
on Sunday mornings, feeling low and dejected because of its 
ancient and disreputable appearance. It would be too much to 
expect from any writer of the school to which our anonymous 
author belongs careful work or fine insight, else we might remark 
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that young people without experience—that is, without the habit 
of comparison—are accusto’ to things as they are at home, and 
do not suffer from theirshabbiness ; which indeed they do not notice. 
Least of all would a careless tomboy, like Phyllis, still in the stage 
of hating to wear gloves and liking to climb trees, have known or 
cared whether the family coach was shabby or not. Writers of 
this ge iy out of court truth to nature, while affecting a 
realism which is cynical in its contempt for the softening influ- 
ence of poetry and the finer concealments of reticence. They 
describe the mean little shifts of genteel poverty on seven hundred 
a year with two hunters; go into details about brown soup and 
roast mutton, the frill on a white cashmere dressing-gown, and the 
exchange of high-heeled blue shoes for black ; but they forget that 
youth does not fret over inconveniences which afflict maturity, and 
that love neither analyses nor criticizes. 

Into this oddly constituted household naturally comes the lover. 
This is Mr. Marmaduke Carrington, the landlord. Young, rich, 
handsome, and a bachelor, he is marked down for pretty Dora— 
Dora, “ who resembles nothing in the world so much as an ex- 
quisite little Dresden figure, so delicate, so pink-and-white, so 
yellow-haired, and always so bewitchingly attired”; but of 
course he falls in love with Phyllis instead, much to the astonish- 
ment of that artless maiden herself and the discomfiture of the 
family in general. All this part of the book, with the subsequent 
marriage of the child-heroine, as the author is careful to make her 
appear, is ——, unpleasant. Phyllis is unmistakably un- 
developed both in mind and body. She is seventeen, but she looks 
fourteen, and she is no more advanced in character than in looks. 
To marry her to a man passionately and sensuously in love with 
her is something utterly repugnant to every feeling of respect and 
tenderness for a girlhood so fragile, so innocent, so ignorant of real 
life in all its aspects, as is hers. Were there nothing else to con- 
demn the book, this would be sufficient. 

After marriage things are even worse. Phyllis is a “ doll wife,” as 
she herself says, married to a man whom, as she frankly tells him, she 
does not love so well as her brothers—it would have been in keep- 
ing with the rest had she added a big dog or a pony—married at 
an age when none of the duties of the state could have been rightly 
understood or fulfilled ; and after this we find her husband deliber- 
ately throwing her into the society of Sir Mark Gore, one of the 
fastest ” men he knows, contenting himself with scowling at their 
firtation, which ought never to have been made possible, while he 
himself allows appearances to go against him with Lady Blanche 
Going—a separated wife and a woman whom it would be flattery 
to call merely an undesirable acquaintance for a young wife. 
These two worthies, with several other men and women intent on 
making love, catching rich husbands, or flirting with other men’s 
wives, are all assembled at Strangemore, Marmaduke Carrington’s 
place, where there are balls and picnics, driving parties, and the 
usual round of country-house gaieties, with the usual round of 
misadventures and misunderstandings necessary to make up the 

uired amount of copy. But after one or two quarrels the doll 
and her owner come into smooth water and a good understanding, 
which is broken, however, before long by the startling incident of 
another wife unexpectedly turning up from what was fondly 
believed to be the grave, but was only a place of concealment in 
her native — Italy. Not a hint has been given to the 
reader suggesting that this melodramatic and unlikely interruption 
may some day occur. Save that Marmaduke Carrington once 
waives rather than answers the questions put to him by Phyllis as 
to his past life and former loves, we have not the shadow of an 
incident by which the story may be led up, more or less naturally, 
to this event. Hence it comes crudely and abruptly, as a splash 
of red in the midst of browns, say—not harmonizing, not complet- 
ing ory not even lifting up the general tone by force of con- 
trast, but a heterogeneous adjunct thrown in anyhow and very 
much in the way. 

Of course Phyllis is properly broken-hearted when she finds that 
she is not “ Duke's” wife, but only “a mistake.” She calls her- 
self hard names, faints, has a fever, and refuses to go to her own 
home when she has to leave Marmaduke’s. He makes her an 
allowance and puts her in a remote little seaside place called 
Hazleton, where she lives alone, without chaperon or companion, 
child as she still is, and where naturally she gets ill, ely, a 
and ill-tem . Of course in the end the Italian woman dies, 
and Marmaduke comes to claim as his wife for the second time— 
and with the old passionate love—the doll of whom any man with 
the average amount of brains and self-respect would have got 
heartily tired by now. She, ill and sour, at first refuses to marry 
him again, then consents under certain platonic conditions; and 
after this absurd arrangement has been fairly tried begins to fall 
gradually in love with him, after the way of a fool contradicted, 
warming as he cools, till the strained situation gives way and 
they live happy ever after. Before her second marriage, how- 
. ever, Sir Mark Gore had found his way to Hazleton, where he 
made Phyllis an offer of marriage in terms which ay have shown 
love but which read like insult ; and then, when she refused him, 
which she did with unn vehemence and bad language, he 
threatened to kiss her, as a punishment—the kiss meaning outrage, 
not affection ! 

We cannot say one good thing of this book. The whole con- 
ception of the story is disagreeable, and the execution is on a par 
with the design. t attempt at c’ wing there is is 
poor and threadbare, and as unnatural as it is silly. There never 
was such a girl as Phyllis; and if there had been, the man who 


married her was fit only to be ae into a lunatic asylum. In 
Marmaduke Carrington is decidedly lunatic all through; and when 
we come to the last page we do not know with which of the two 
we part most gladly—him or his doll wife. 


GERMAN LITERATUR2. 


HE German Government has acted with a wise liberality in 
defraying the expense of publishing Baron von Richthofen’s * 
great work on the geography and geology of China, founded chiefly 
on the results of his own explorations. The necessity of such assist- 
ance will be as apparent as its munificence when it is stated that the 
first instalment of a work intended to be completed in three or four 
volumes, comprises, including prefatory matter, 800 pages quarto, 
and is, in fact, precisely of the dimensions of an average Family 
Bible. Agreea 1s the wont of explorers of his encyclopedic 
class, Baron yon Richthofen’s forte is rather diligence of accumu- 
lation than elegance of arrangement; the geological details which 
introduce his work are too partial if an exhaustive account of the 
geology of China enters into his plan, too elaborate if it does not ; 
and throughout the volume we are at once fatigued by a pre- 
vailing massiveness of treatment and annoyed by a continual 
inability to assure ourselves whether we have really after all got 
to the bottom of any division of the subject. With all these 
drawbacks, the book is rich in interesting and suggestive 
details, which will gradually find their way into compila- 
tions better adapted for general circulation. The first chapter is 
devoted to a most valuable, though most provokingly prolix, 
monograph of the physical geography of Central Asia, which 
region is happily defined as that portion of the continent which is 
destitute of any watershed. A great part of this district, 
as well as of Northern China, belongs to the Joess forma- 
tion, to which three most interesting but exceedingly volu- 
minous chapters are assigned, pointing out its characteristics, 
especially its remarkable absence of stratification, explaining 
the probable manner of its origination, and showing by what pro- 
cess the once saline steppes of Northern China have become con- 
verted into its actually fruitful soil. Characteristically enough, the 
author is unable to quit his subject without an eblitiousl chapter 
on the loess formations of all other 3 of the world; and next, 
when naturally expecting to hear about the geology of the rest 
of China, we find ourselves, after two episodical chapters on the 
mountain systems of Central Asia, embarked upon an investigation 
of the acquaintance with China possessed at various periods by the 
Chinese themselves and by other nations, which occupies the re- 
mainder of the volume. The subject is so handled as to embrace a vast 
amount of collateral matter respecting the extent of the Chinese 
dominions in the remotest ages, the credibility of Chinese histo- 
rians, the scientific knowledge of the nation at icular epochs, 
and similar topics, which, being only brought in incidentally, leave 
upon the reader’s mind an unsatisfactory impression of desultoriness 
as well as discursiveness. It is much to be hoped that these 
defects of method may be amended in subsequent volumes. It 
would be impossible here to touch upon a tithe of the subjects dis- 
cussed by the author. In general his bias is towards a high esti- 
mate of Chinese oe and of the credibility of the national 
records. He especially maintains the authenticity of the Yu-kung, 
professedly a geography and tribute-register of China in the time 
of the Emperor Yu, about 2000 B.c., but referred by other Chinese 
scholars, certainly with more appearance of 
to the age of Confucius. Von Richthofen’s own travels will 
detailed in subsequent volumes. We gather from his preface that 
he performed six extensive journeys in China between 1868 and 
1872, and that the area traversed by him greatly exceeds that in- 
spected by any previous European traveller. The region explored 
may be roughly defined as comprehended in a long ym wn 
inland from the coast almost to the western frontier of the Empire, 
the points of contact with the sea being the mouths of the Peiho 
and Hoang-ho. Of Southern China he saw nothing. The value 
of the work is enhanced by historical and geological maps, and 
woodcuts so well executed that we wish them more numerous. 

Karl Braun-Wiesbaden’s narrative of his travels in Turkey f is 
very loose and sketchy, and the third volume indeed confessedly con- 
sists merely of scraps. The principal contents are an article on the 
Turkish postal system now in course of reorganization by our 
countryman Mr. Scudamore, of whose labours the writer seems to 
know nothing ; a paper supposed to be written at Mehadia, con- 
taining a good deal of discursive information about the history of 
Servian independence; and a still more discursive essay on the 
female sex in the Sultan’s dominions. 

A little volume by Emil Frischauer}, containing sketches of 
the Italian notabilities most conspicuous in Roman society, claims 
no other character than that of a collection of light floating 
gossip; but is, at all events, neither insipid nor malicious. 
The personages a sy represent all varieties of rank and political 
opinion from the Pope to M. Arbib, the rising journalist. Among 


* China: Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darau tindeter Studien. Von 
Ferdinand Freiherrn von Richthofen. Bd. 1. ft Reimer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Eine Tiirkische Reise. Von Karl Braun-Wiesbaden. Bd. 3. Stuttgart : 
Auerbach. London: Kolckmann. 

Bilder aus der Rémischen Gesellschaft. Von Emil Frischauer. 
Leipzig: Fues. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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them are several of the late and present ministers, including | minuteness, by Dr. W. Germann, a returned East Indian mis- 


Nicotera, whose eminent talents are said barely to compensate the 
disadvantage of his personal unpopularity, and Visconti Venosta, 
whose elegant manners contributed much to reconcile foreign 
diplomatists to the upstart Italian Court. Some of his colleagues 
seem to have been distinguished by a Spartan plainness of dress 
and living which at all events speaks well for their official in- 
tegrity. The King is personally one of the most economical 
sovereigns of Europe; but his finances are kept at a low ebb by 
his anxiety to provide for the offspring of his morganatic union 
with Countess Mirafiori. This much-decried lady is the subject 
of a sketch, as is her antagonist, the amiable Princess Margherita ; 
Cardinal Riario Sforza, named as a probable successor to Pius IX. ; 
and the sculptor Monteverde, who has contrived to instil some life 
into the general tameness of modern sculpture by recourse to such 
original subjects as Franklin calling down the lightning, and Jenner 
vaccinating a child. 

M. Sadowski’s* work on the commercial highways traversed by 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman traders for the sake of exchanging 
the products of the Mediterranean basin for those of the Baltic 
littoral deserves the honour of a German version, and of the 
elaborate preface with which it has been accompanied by the 
translator. It is remarkable that the share of the barbarian 
parties in this traffic should have been the supply of Juxuries in 
exchange for necessaries. Such, however, is the fact; the sole 
staple commodity of the Baltic coast being at’ that time amber, in 
return for which Etruria, and subsequently Greece and Rome, sent 
bronze weapons and, as the translator thinks, salt. The nature of 
the trade is attested by the deposits of bronze and _terra-cotta 
articles of foreign manufacture continually found in German and 
Sarmatian tumuli; its route has to be deduced from the limits 
afforded by Ptolemy, supplemented by an investigation of the 

resent configuration of the country. The author claims to have 
a the first to accurately determine the direction of this ancient 
commercial highway, which in general followed the courses of the 
rivers, the Dnieper and Niemen on the southern side of the water- 
shed between the Baltic and the Euxine, the Oder and Vistula on 
the northern. The work is accompanied with maps of the hypo- 
thetical route, and plates representing typical specimens of the 
objects discovered in the tumuli. 


Edmund Spiess’st account of the various conceptions which | 


have prevailed amongst different nations respecting the condition 
of the spirit after "ta is distinguished from other works of 
similar scope by its ment, the ideas in question being 
treated in the order of their development from the most rudi- 
mentary types to the most advanced theologies. The work is 
ed by an introduction, examining and dismissing the a-priori 
arguments usually adduced in support of the doctrine of personal 
immortality, in which the writer is nevertheless a firm believer on 
purely religious grounds. This view of the case is advocated in a 
summing up at the end of the volume. The work through- 

out is laboriously candid and impartial; but perhaps the most 
valuable part of it is the copious bibliographical appendix to each 


are principally philologi A personal explanation is added on a 

oe of priority of discovery between the author and Professor 
oew. 

Friedrich von Hellwald’s history of the progress of culture from 
the earliest ages to the present day §, previously noticed by us, 
appears in a second edition with sufficient additions to deserve a 
second mention. It is somewhat difficult to account for the 
success of a work of such bulky dimensions, inculcating as its final 
conclusion the most uninviting pessimism, neither rendered 
attractive by eloquence or dialectic ability ; for the chief merit of 
the writer's style is its perfect lucidity, and his reasoning is of the 
shallowest. The phenomenon may perhaps be explained by the 
great amount of valuable information actually contained in the 
volumes, the utility of which isnot diminished by its being confessedly 
secondhand, as well as by the copious bibliographical annotation. 
Herr von Hellwald is diligent in amassing and skilful in digesting 
facts, and is an able exponent of the ideas of others, but is too 
in originality to make any permanent mark on the history 

opinion. 

Dr. Rée’s essay on the origin of the moral sentiment || is a hand- 
book of utilitarian morality, grafted on the doctrine of natural 
selection, and carrying both to their extremest consequences. 

The history of that remarkable outpost of Christendom, the 
Syrian Church of Malabar 4], is related and investigated with the 
utmost thoroughness, but at the same time the most tedious 


* Die Handelsstrassen der Griechen und Riimer . . . . an die Gestade 
des Baltischen Meeres. Vou J. N. von Sadowski. Aus dem Polnischen von 
Albin Kohn. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

¢ Entwicklungsgeschichte der Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem Tode. 
Auf Grund vergleichender Religiousforschung dargestellt von Edmund 
Spiess. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

t Vedica und Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Strassburg: K. J. 
Triibner. London: Triibner & Co. 

Culturgeschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur G rt. 
von F. von Hellwald. 2 Bde. Augsburg: Lampart. London: Nutt. 

|| Der Ursprung der moralischen Empfindungen. Von Dr. Paul Rée. 
Chemnitz: Schmeitzner. London: Wohlauer. 

| Die Kirche der Thomaschristen: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Orientalisehen Kirchen. Von Dr. W.Germann. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. 
London: Nutt. 


sionary. Dr. Germann, if slenderly provided with sre | talent, 
| unites great learning to the most praiseworthy impartiality, and 
| the reader feels equally safe in his hands whether he investigates 

| by the light of historical criticism the obscure and indeed conjec- 

tural annals of the foundation age of the Syrian Church, or whether 

he unravels the better ascertained but less attractive story of its 
obstinate resistance to the efforts of the Portuguese to force it 
under the yoke of Rome, and its subsequent intestine divisions. In 

the year 1665 it became Jacobite, and has since adhered to the 

communion of the Patriarch of Antioch; its recent scanty symp=- 
toms of spiritual life seem to have chiefly consisted in isolated out- 
breaks of fanatical eccentricity. Its reputed foundation by St. 

Thomas is no doubt legendary ; while there is nothing incredible 
in the belief that the evangelization of India may have received 

its first impulse from that apostle. The first clear evidence, how- 
ever, of the existence of the Malabar Church is afforded by Cosmas. 
Indicopleustes, writing under Justinian, at a time when direct 
commercial intercourse between India and the West had subsisted 
so long as to fully explain the existence of a Christian element in 
the former country. Much light has recently been thrown on the 
early history of Indian Christianity by the decipherment, due to 
the ingenuity of Mr. Burnell and Professor Haug, of an inscription 
on an ancient cross long venerated in Malabar. The characters. 
prove to be Pehlevi, and the inscription conclusively proves the 
spread of the Nestorian Christianity of Persia over the Kast about 
the time of the Saracen conquest. Another remarkable discovery: 
_ is that of the obstinate survival of Manicheanism in India down 
to the tenth or eleventh century, long after its disappearance from 
the country of its birth. 

The history of the Roman Catholic Church in Holland * is as 
curious as that of the Syrian Church in Malabar, but much less 
interesting. As represented, at least, by its Protestant historian, 
Dr. Nippold, it presents a distasteful picture of religious results 
achieved by the lowest secular methods—calumny and mendacity, 
appeals to the grossest superstition, and social influences with: 
nothing of a spiritual character. It must in fairness be remembered 
that Dr. Nippold is a strong Protestant partisan ; his work, not- 
withstanding, seems less inspired by theological rancour than by 
the natural aversion of a man of high principle to bullying and 
wheedling in the name of religion; while the Roman Catholicism 
of Holland may naturally be expected to manifest an affinity to its 
least attractive phase in the neighbouring country of Belgium. Dr. 
Nippold’s work contains numerous references to press and pamphlet 
literature, and is a valuable source of information apart from alk 
reference to the opinions of the writer. 

Dr. F. Michelist opposes his conception of Nature as the 
embodiment of an idea which must be grasped as a whole ere the 
_ can be properly understood to the strict empiricism of the 

arwinian school. He does not seem indisposed to the principle 
of natural selection, if regarded as ordained, or controlled by an 
agency external to itself. His examples are principally selected 
from the vegetable kingdom. 

Anglia} is the appropriate designation of a journal devoted to 
‘early English philology, edited by N. P. Wiilcker, with an 
appendix of literary notices by Moritz Trautmann. The latter 
comprises notices of Elze’s Life of Shakspeare, Ward's His- 
tory of the English Drama, and other recent works. Among 
the original essays are two of much interest for the students of 
early Lnglish literature—Horstmann’s analysis of the metrical 
legends of Celestine and Susanna, and Trautmann’s disquisition 
on the poems attributed, rightly as the critic considers, to 
“ Huchoun,” a Scotch poet of the fourteenth century. 

We are glad to observe that the entire weight of authorship has 
not been allowed to fall upon Dr. Kélbing in the second part of 
his admirable “English Studies” §, but that he has secured 
numerous coadjutors whose contributions are of great interest and 
importance. Foremost among these articles we may p 
A. Butf’s convincing demonstration—following indeed the lead of 
Oldys—that the celebrated tract entitled “Some Observations 
touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollander and other 
Nations” is not by Sir Walter Raleigh, but by John Keymour, a 
merchant largely interested in fisheries in the days of James I. 
Another article of much importance is J. Koch’s investigation of 
the traces of Boecaceio’s “ Teeeide ” in Chaucer's “ Knight's Tale,” 
and other pieces, with remarks on the chronological order of 
Chaucer's writings. We may also mention the editor’s own essay 
on Chaucer's legend of St. Cecilia, an excellent critical paper on 
Fielding, by F. Se and Dr. Horstmann’s editions of the early 
English poems, “ The Visions of Seynt Poul,” and “ Eufrosyne.” 

The July number of the Rundschau || continues the important 
series of articles, apparently imbued with something of a semi- 
official character, which it has been publishing on the Eastern 
question. Their tone is far from friendly to Russia; the point 
principally insisted upon is the identity of German and Austrian 


* Die Rimisch-Katholische Kirche im Kinigreich der Niederlande. Von 
F. Nippold. Leipzig: Weigel. London: Nutt. 

+ Anti-Darwinische Beobachtungen. Von Dr. F. Michelis. Bonn: 
Neusser. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Anglia: Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie. Bd. 1. Hft.1. Halle: 
Wiles 

Englische Studien, Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen Kélbing. Bd. 1. 

He. 2. Heilbronn: Henninger. “London : Williams & Neuen 

| Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
IIL. Hft. 10. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 
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interests, and the obligation of Germany to abandon her expectant 
attitude when Austria finds it necessary to do the same. The 
recent diplomatic transactions are fully analysed, and England is 
pronounced to have made a poor figure in the person of her principal 
representative at the Conference. Another contribution which will 
attract attention is that of a series of letters from Heine's mother 
to a female friend, mostly written in 1796. They are of no great 
intrinsic interest, but attest her breadth of culture and acquaint- 
ance with French, English, and Italian. Though composed in 
German, they were written in Hebrew characters. There are also 
very thorough reviews of Max Miiller’s Essays and Taine’s Ancien 
Régime; and a pair of striking novelettes by Albert Nilson and 
Paul Heigel. 

The Russian Review* has an interesting account of a visit to 
the little Finnish island of Hochland, a : locality important to 
naturalists from the peculiarities of its fauna produced by isolation, 
as well as from its geology and some remarkable acoustic pheno- 
mena. There is also a curious account of some performances of 
Italian miracle plays in the fifteenth century, from the narrative 
of a Russian Nichop who attended the Council of Florence. Pro- 
fessor Pypin’s essay on the ancient literature of Russia treats 

cipally of the period before the Mongolian conquest, the 
= remains of which a) appe pear to display a vigour and freedom 
contrasting favourably with the monotony and stiffness of the 
succeeding period. 

* Russische Revue: Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Ueraus- 
von C. Rittger. Jahrg. VI. Hft. 5. St. Petersburg: Schmitz- 

London : Siegle. 
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Bloomsbury, W.C. Subscription, 10s.6d. annually, 
Committee. 
G. Ne 
J.B. Barn A. 
Bight Hon, G. C. Bentinck, M.P. H Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 
G. P. Boyce. A. B. ford. 
Dr. D. Lord Monteagle. 
H. W, Bre Rev. T. W. Norwood, 
Rev. ‘Stopford ‘A. M.A, J. W. Oakes, A.R.A. 
F. W. Burton, F.S. W. W. Ouless, A.R.A. 
H. Calderon, = Coventry Patmore. 
Thomas Carlyle. Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of 
Cc. Clement. Lincoln Col! 
- Comyns Carr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Professor 8. Colvin. G. W. Reid. 
Leonard Courtney W. B. Richmond. 
Sir George W: ebb Dasent. Professor John Ruskin. 
W. De ° . B. Scot 


Wickham Flower. Miss Thac! 
Hayman, D.D. Lord ‘Talbot Malahide. 

J feseltine. Rey. Canon Venables, M.A. 
J.E. Hodgson, A.R.A. H. Wallis. 
Lord Houghton. George Y. Wardle. 
Howard. ‘T. Wardle. 

. W. Hunt. P. Webb. 
g Burne Jon Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P. 


Rev. Lofiie, B.A., F.S.A. 
MALVERN COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 


for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held in December. 


Roe SSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 to £20 a ge? to be competed fur October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 

Fourteen and a half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 

Mathematics. Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas; Laymen’s, tad ps owe] 

—* Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 
leetw: 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. —OHERBOURG, GT. MALVERN 
(Preparatory for Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and the Public Schools generally).—The 
Annual Examination for FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSILIPS, Two of Two 


juineas a year, tor Boys paw on 
arch. For full particulars, address the 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOOK. 


K ELLY 

Head-Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and for Thirteen years Master at Marlborough and Rug 

Assistant-Masters—Rey.'T. A. A. CHIROL, M.A., late Scholar ot Exeter College, Oxford. and 
Scholar in the University (ist Class Mathematical School, 1870) 3J.M. 
BATTEN, B.A., Scholar of St. John’ 8 College, Cambridge (Ist Class Classical Tripos, 1875). 

A Classical and Modern School. First E for the August 7. First 
Bemente E ion for N ioners, ber 27, 1877, when the Coliege will be 
openec 
For Terms and Forms of Entry apply to the HFAD-MASTER. 


THE BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rev. BIGG, D. Senior Student and Tutor of 
hrist Church, Oxford. 
en, Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
The / NEXT T ERM commences « on 1 Tuesday, ‘September 18. 

HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GODESBERG, near 

Bonn, on the Rhine.—Established as a Private School in 1852; removed to Godesberg as 

the International College in 1867 ; reorganized in 1877 with a Permanent Staff of Masters, 

having a lite interest in the College. AtD present PUPILS can be received only in the principal 

School-house, or in the house of the French Master. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to 
the Head-Master, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE. 


‘THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

len—The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A. 
with Kesident Masters. 159 BOYS prepared for the Professions, 
Military. Naval, Indian, and Civil Service Competitions, and the Publie Schools. A Scholar- 
ship to Oxford of 240 for Three years, annually in October. Terms, 69, 70, and 80 Guineas. 
Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


RIGHTON.—There are VACANCIES ina PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for Eton, Harrow, &c., where, the staff being numerous and the number of 
Pupils limited, the utmost attention is paid to their individual development, as well as to their 
health and comfort. The highest references and testimonials can be given. Terms for Boys 
under Twelve, 100 Guineas ; over Twelve, 120 Guineas.—Address, TRiN. COLL., CAMBRIDGE, 
Messrs. H. & C. Treacher, 1 North Street, Brighton. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (successor to Dr. HILL). 


BOYS prepared for the Universities, Professional Life, the Civil Service, and the Public 
Schools.—For Prospectus, List of Honours, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


(POTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 
Master. 


Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head- 


GCARBOROUGH. — Mr. BERNSTEIN (Chancellor’ s Gold 

Medallist, Private Tutor in Lord Bolingbroke’s family, and sometime Lecturer in 
Aberdeen University) receives TWELVE GENTLEMEN’S Sons = ya education 
in Classics, Prose and Verse Composition, and Modern 1 p given 
for Eton, Harrow, and Shrewsbury. Fees, 60 to 100 Guineas, aceording to age. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST COOPER'S HILL, 


and CIVIL SERVICE. —Rev. Dr. Wrang. Joh. Col.Cam., who has noua | 
over 300, receives TWELVE PUPILS for the — High Assistance.—Ealing, W. 


VW OoLw ICH, SANDHURST.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
Has three out of four for Sandhurst.— Address, 50 wall 
N OXFORD GRADUATE, of Four years’ standing, ng. shettly 
going Abroad, wishes to meet with a PUPTLi to. acco ompany him, 
salary is Advertiser's object. Address, A. Lose Cambridge Street, Hyde Pak We 


i 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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LIFTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 
This School will be in January next. The Council intend to elect a HEAD- 
pd early in Oc Salary £300 and Capitation Eat £2 for every. Scholar from 
to 200, and of £1 for every "Scholar above 200.—A ith T to be sent 
September 15th to one of the Honorary Secretaries, Mi Ma “CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 
2i Victoria Square ; or Lieut.-Colonel Prars, "Entield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


A GENTLEMAN, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, will be 
glad to yee ie One or Two PUPILS, from che bezinning of Auust, with a view 

lic Schools, University Matriculation, or any similar Examination.— 
Rdaress, M.N., Club, St. James's Street, 8 SAW. 


MASTER of ARTS, of Cambridge, who has had much 

rience in preparing the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for Eton, Harrow, and 

the Universities wishes to meet with an ENGAGE +t: from the end of July to the 

=e le of September. Good French.—Address, L.M. N., Little Roke House, Kenley, R.S.U.. 
jurrey. 


O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT.—An OXFORD 
GRADUATE, of considerable literary experience, who contemplates at some future 

me becoming a os Parliament, desires an Appointment as SECR ETARY. to a 
Conservative r M.P. Salary required £250. Address, TEMPLAR, Messrs. Stevens & 


Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
JYREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, of LONDON.. 


The COMMTEESONE ES of SEWERS of the ‘cr TY o 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


Electro-Plate Lampe Gasaliers Bedroom Furniture 
Britannia Metal Goods ‘Tea Trays, Urns, & "Kettles Dining- and Drawing-room 
Dish Covers Clocks =e — re 

llot-water Dishes Table Cut Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Stoves and Fenders Baths “oilet-w ‘Turnery G 

Marble Chimneypieces Bedding and Bed a Kitchen Utensils 

Kitchen Ranges Iron and Brass Bedsteads 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of 4 Show Rooms at 39 Street, W. ; 
1, 1A. 2. 3, and 4, Newman Street, W. d 6, Perry's Place, W.; and 1 Newman Ya: 
Manufactories : 84 Newmen Street, iv’ ‘Newman Mews, London. The cost of defivering 
goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 

BU! RKTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


HEAL & Son's 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 


NDON 
s for the purchase of the VALUABLE FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 
and iar REVERS IONS of the undermentioued Premises : 

No. 1. Premises, LUDGATE CIRCUS, extending from Fleet Suen to New Bridge Street, 
let to Mr. Samuel Sansom, on Building “Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a 
Ground Rent of £1,050 a year 

No. 2. Premises, No. 38, on the North side of the POULTRY, let to Messrs. Sal on 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best 

liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large. useful 

Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham C 

Road. Established 1862. 


Building Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 
—_" and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 


po een to be add d to the d, at this Office. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any offer. 
HENRY BLAKE, i 
Sewers Office, Guildhall : June 1, 1877. 


MASSION.. .—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, FURNITURE, 
and FIXTURES of an unusually poe and noble MANSION, in a fashionable and 
convenient district near Town. The Premises, with extensive and beautiful Grounds, are 

yt adapted to = purposes of a Private Residence, College. first-class School, or other 
pe ita r full p apply to W. F., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, 


PORT: AN SQUARE (near).—A TOWN HOUSE to be LET, 

elegantly Furnished and Decorated, (14 beds), 

rooms (40ft.), Dining-room and each 20 ft.), and Two extra Rooms on 
und floor; Kitchen and good Domestic Offices, Coach-house, and 2-stall Stable. Coven 
uineas a week, or less fur a term.—Apply (principals only) to W. G. Parsons, 69 Par! 


Street, Grosvenor Square. 
(G{ROSVENOR SQUARE or PICCADILLY 


WANTED, shortly, 3-STALL STABLE, COACH-HOUSE, and COACIIMAN’'S 
ROOMS, well ventilated._Apply to W. G. Parsons, 69 Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 


BAKER STREET (near).—WAN ‘TED, at Michaelmas or 
before, TEN-ROOMED HOUSE (Three Reception Rooms). About £30._Apply to 
W. G. Parsons. 69 Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 


near).— 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire fay Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Ondine. 
Prospectuses free. —CLA 
Liverpool, and Dublin» 


OSLERS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu, 
KEROSENE & OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE, 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


NVALID -FURN ITURE.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLYV- 
ING BED TABLE, adjustable for Reading and Writing, £2; Inv: alld Beds and Couches, 
adjustable to any pint rg of the back, knees, and feet, from £5 5s.; Carrying Chairs, with 
sliding handles to carry an Invalid up and down stairs, £2 15s.; W icker Bath Chairs, from 
£2 2s.; Reclining Back- Sool on 5s.; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s.; Bed 
| 4 12s. 6d.; Leg Rests, £2 5s.; Perambulators, from £1. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


K & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


T° SOLICITORS, EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, and the 


PUBLIC.— Mounted and Unset JEWLLS, WATCHES, Chronometers. Clocks, 


Plated Goods, Dressing Cases, and other Valuables, can be included in SALES by 
wa CrION. which take place Three Days in each Week at DE BENILAM. STORR, « SONS’ 
Great Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Terins on application. Catalogues post frec. 


‘VALUABLE LACES, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wardrobes, 


Officers’ Uniforms, Guns, Wines, Drapery, Harness, China, 


oollen 
Furniture, &c.,can be in SAT. ES. which take place Three or | 


‘our Days in each Week at 
Sirect. Covent Garden, 


MALy ERN.—DR. RAYNER’ Ss HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, having recen tly and im 
spin for reception of others. cooly ‘to T. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Rie.” For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 
TPOURISTS, with PHOTOGRAPHY as Companion on the way. 

LADIES or GENTLEMEN Discov ei: with the Art can now take Pictures of 
earthing y —Apply to J. SOLOMON, Photographic 


EBENHAM, STORR, & SUNS’ Great Mart, King 


HOTELS. 
THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, MALVERN, beautifully situated 


aaun its own grounds, facing the Hills. Cuisine and Wines excellent. Table d’hoite 
P.M. 
Boarders received from £3 3s. per week. Special arrangements for Families. 


the Wes Pie HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


_ Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
for Ladi Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms. and all modern comforts. Charges fixed and 
. Table d'hote daily. Tariff on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


Eg HALL, STREATHAM, Surrey (under New 


2. yo —La‘ies, Gentlemen, and respectable Families. from Town or Country, 

nsion * ft-en minutes by rail from London. ‘The sweetest and healthiest 

Culsine and service equal to any Club. Choicest Wines. Most comfortable and airy 

rooms; large and elezant ao Rooms, handsomely furnished. ‘Turkish and every 

other sort of Bath in perfection tensive Pleasure Grounds. Terms, 3 Guineas a week. 

Baths the only extra. The Lege ad invites the attention of those who desire to unite the 

agrémens of Country with the advantages of Town life at half the expense of Hote! resi- 
.—Address, MANAGER. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


(MOS0GRAMS. — — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GRUTESQUE. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for an say com’ combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver.and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MA itoro & ©O. undertake to put Travellers’ Collections of 
yt &c. &c. into ORDER, and to make them into Volumes. 
Portfolios, Mounts, Frames. 
mae. TAMDON & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, W. 


NOTICE. —MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in cory ing | out 
guaran qua’ suc ices as, while y maintainin; i i 
them within the reach of all Illustrated Price Lists can be on 
Address, & CO. 
LONDON—22 Repeat Street, W 1 Street, E.C. 
MAN n's Manufactory, 
NEWHALL STRE 


AMPTULICON OAR? 


A Warm, Soft, mae Nateslews Carpet. For Libraries and Studios. 

For Hotels and C For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Counting a and Shop: For Billiard Rooms and Passages. 
For Churches and Public Buildings. Plain and in the Choicest Designs. 


Soft as Carpet, and especially recommended for the Nursery or Hall. Will wash and does not 
absorb dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN TUBING, 
In 60-feet lengths, with Brass Fittings complete. 

Superior Waterproof Macintosh Coats in every material and quality. 
Waterproof Driving Aprons, Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &c. 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER MATS, 

For Carriages, Warehouses, Offices, Conservatories and Entrance Halls, &c. 
Made any size and thickness. 

BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 
32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PIESSE and LUBIN-SWEET SCENTS. 
POUR CADEAUX 


Opoponex. Club, Patchouly, Frangipanni, White Rose, Psidium, 
from ower that breathes a fragrance. 2s. 6d, 
by Fashionable Druggists in all parts of the World. 
Sauedew of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


PEARBS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture. and one of the most refreshing 
and agreeable of balms to the skin.” 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.” 
PEARS’S SOAP IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


“THREE CASTLES .”—Thackeray, in “The 
Vir * says: There's no sweeter Tob: fi Vv 

brand than the THREE CASTLES.’” Sold only | 

Trade Mark. wD. & H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 


“BEST BIRD’S-EYE” ARETE 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets 


t Ten), prot 


our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 


K INAHA N’S LL Wet F. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 

and most wh Dr. HASSALL says: “ The samples were soft and mellow to 
the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per dosen, 


£7 4s. for six dozen. £12 lis. per quarter-cask, £24 hhd. | paid to any station in 
land, by Thos. NUNN & SONS, Wine, t, a hig 
rd ine, Spirit, an queur 44 Lamb’ sConduit 


“ DRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
janes Conran, » Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
(THE CORK DISTILLERIES OOMPANY, ‘Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


tock to fom 
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ia © Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
ig free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 
4 Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standurd Clock of the Royal ee 
Observatory, Greenwick. 


